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I. 


ARING had not chosen to give the little theatre party. It 
had just happened that the tickets for the box had come in 

, with his morning mail as such favors were wont to accrue 
to him in his professional character. He did not especially care about 
going to the thing. Neither did he want to stay away. His emotional. 
, difficulty, as he had described it that day at lunch to Newcomb, was in 
feeling any way at all. Everything was at a colorless level within 
him. He had symbolically characterized his mental condition as “that 
two o’clock-in-the-afternoon feeling. You know that hour when every 
speck of dirt and dinginess in the city just stares in all its naked ugli- 
ness, and nothing seems as if it could ever be worth while.” 

“ Sounds like a good definition of disillusion,” Newcomb had con- 
trived to reply while actively engaged with a large mutton chop. New- 
comb always took his food very seriously, a habit contrasting healthily 
with the subdued spiritual character of his art. 

“No, it isn’t a case of lost illusions,” Waring analyzed. “ Don’t 
you know the feeling I mean? Even ugly old New York is able to put 
on some kind of a morning freshness. And at night or on a foggy day 
it even has a strange sort of beauty. But at two o’clock in the after- 
noon on a clear, cold, brilliant windy day—with papers blowing around 
in a circle ?—well, that is how I have been feeling for the last three 
weeks.” 
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Newcomb, he realized at that point, was not interested in his 
analysis. His hunger was obviously unappeased and until that moment 
had arrived he was apt to be concentrated and monosyllabic. So, dis- 
daining to psychologize into an inattentive ear, Waring concluded his 
own meal in an introspective silence. 

It was not, he reflected, precisely disillusion. It was perhaps the 
result of being out of love in just the untragic, preposterous way that 
he had fallen out, if, indeed, he might ever have been said to have 
fallen in. There had been no slow agony of disillusion, no heartbreak, 
no painful readjustment. He had for two inexplicable months believed 
himself to be delicately, agreeably in love. It had not been love as he 
had theoretically conceived it, nor even as he had imagined himself to 
have experienced it in his early youth. But apparently he was not one 
made for-a grand passion, for this was practically his first mature 
venture in love. He had never thought about it before in just that 
way, but no woman had ever actually taken hold of his imagination 
except for that very first boyish emotion aroused by a woman he had 
seen but once, a beautiful woman—at least, he had thought her beauti- 
ful then—a married woman older than himself. With the diaphanous, 
unawakened idealism of youth, he had never thought to seek her out, 
never thought of her in connection with himself except with remotely 
worshipping thoughts. A misty springtime mirage of love it had been. 
But this Angela affair—well, it had come about understandably enough 
in the summer, the preceding summer. Angela was dainty and charm- 
ing, a delicate sentiment had sprung up within him in response to 
those qualities. It had seemed to him that she was the sort of woman 
he wanted to marry. He remembered distinctly that his emotions had , 
been agreeably agitated at the sight of her in a white muslin touched 
with turquoise blue ribbons. Then what had happened? Angela had 
not changed. She had not “ destroyed his ideals.” She had not done 
anything definite that he could complain of, but blandly, relentlessly, 
his emotion had slipped from him. Something that he had imagined 
he had seen in Angela melted before his very eyes. He came to realize 
with a sense of irritation the irresolute softness of her delicately tinted 
face, her monotonous, slightly nasal voice. He found his mind wander- 
ing when she talked. Gradually he had come to dislike—not passion- 
ately but implacably—her features, her expression, her mannerisms— 
everything about her. 

Well, fortunately, Angela was not a sentimentalist. He had been 
an excellent parti. He understood now, a little dryly, that she had 
realized it; but he had wounded her vanity, and Angela was not one 
who made elaborate distinctions in mankind. Any one of a score of 
men would be the same to Angela. And so for an affair that had 
begun with all the hall-marks of well-bred emotion, it had ended with 
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unforeseen painlessness. The engagement had been broken before it 
had been announced. But the effect upon Waring had been deplorable. 
He felt unaccountably let down, ashamed of himself. To have gone 
all his life so far without having committed any of those emotional 
errors and then at his first definite move in the matter to get in for 
such an absurd, bloodless farce as that engagement with Angela! 
If only the affair could have been invested with the dignity of a few 
pangs of some kind or degree of suffering! 

So these weeks since the final break he had gone about his daily 
affairs with his sense of life, as it were, stationary at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. He had accepted invitations or he had refused them at 
his indifferent whim, always with this strange sense of flatness, empti- 
ness. But as he sat contemplating the tickets for “'The Green Flower ” 
with an apathetic eye he remembered that his young cousin Berenice 
seemed to extract an amazing amount of enjoyment from light opera; 
so he had telephoned her, received an enthusiastic acceptance, instructed 
her to invite their aunt, Mrs. Holland, his favorite female relative, for 
chaperon and any other guests she desired. At first he had not intended 
to go himself. Then he decided indifferently that he might as well. 
He had heard that it was a good show. The girls would be equipped 
with cavaliers, and in his present state of mind he felt that he pre- 
ferred his Aunt Ellen’s society to that of any other lady he could think 
of. By such indifferent decisions as these do we pick up in the dark 
the threads that weave into the patterns of our lives. 


Il. 


Anp the occasion, as he had foreseen, brought with it no urgent 
social obligations. Berenice, flowerlike in rose pink, seemed entirely 
engrossed with the youth she had selected to occupy the chair behind 
her—an immaculately-groomed young man obviously fresh from col- 
lege. Patty Dale, Berenice’s particular friend, seemed sufficiently en- 
tertained with Bobby, Berenice’s undergraduate brother. Patty was 
also pretty, something in the way that Angela was pretty—a beauty 
that would become faded and sharpened in a few years. His Aunt 
Ellen was one of those blessed women who only speak when they have 
something to say. So Waring found himself apathetically at liberty 
to get what pleasure he might from the evening’s entertainment. 

The first fifteen or twenty minutes passed and the opera had fur- 
nished nothing sufficiently stimulating to penetrate his apathy—just 
the old familiar horseplay, the characters all the time-worn stock figures 
of comic opera. That was also as he had foreseen. He turned his 
attention upon his young guests, studying them dispassionately. What 
idiotic conversations they were having! Yet Bobby and Berenice had 
been attractive children. It seemed incredible that they should all 
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have such a vivacious exaggerated interest in what they were saying. 
The two girls were like the majority of the young girls of his set, War- 
ing reflected: delicately pretty, exquisitely gowned, yet mysteriously 
flavorless—like perfect flowers without perfume, or richly-colored fruit 
with no taste. It was no less true of Berenice, whose beauty was con- 
sidered exceptional, so that her picture had figured several times in 
newspapers and illustrated magazines of the class that write of society’s 
doings—a tribute to which Berenice, not altogether sincerely, he cyni- 
cally imagined, had indignantly objected. But the boys, in spite of the 
unconscious egoism of their immaturity and their complacently Philis- 
tine interests, seemed somehow more genuine and human. 

At that point in his reflections some one on the stage made an 
entrance followed by some welcoming applause. He turned an unhope- 
ful eye upon the recipient. She was so small and young looking that 
for the first moment he thought it was a half grown girl of fourteen 
or fifteen. She wore a costume designed to give the effect of rusticity, 
of the fashion of about forty years ago. The scant white dress, a little 
shorter than ankle length, disclosed white stockings and black slippers 
with a strap over the instep. On her head was a wide hat tied under 
the chin with apple green ribbons. It struck Waring with amused 
reminiscence that she was like an old colored print in a Godey’s Lady 
Book he remembered discovering in his Aunt’s garret. 

Then he noticed her face. It had an unusual arresting quality that, 
it occurred to him fancifully, was like a complex bit of modern harmony 
rather than the characteristic simple melody of youth. The dominant 
theme, indeed, was a certain quaint childishness, but interweaving across 
it slipped a varying pattern of melodies—gay, bizarre, alien, pathetic. 
There was an Oriental suggestion about the eyelids. They were not 
definitely oblique, and it was not that they looked either Japanese or 
Egyptian, rather that they gave fleeting reminiscences of both. 

The drawing was mysterious, evanescent. It was a face made up 
of implications, nothing was completely stated. She had therefore 
that which to the artist is more compelling than explicit beauty— 
the suggestion of beauty. And with what indescribable art she con- 
veyed things with her hands! Not with the pronounced mannered 
tricks of the French woman; it was like the best art of the Italian 
actors, a quaint irresistible comedy. Then some movement made him 
aware of her feet in their innocent little Alice-in-Wonderland shoes, 
and it came to him that they were the most extraordinary little feet 
he had ever seen. He watched them and laughed aloud at the piquant 
surprise of it; they hesitated, they took alarm, they were reassured, they 
coquetted, conceded—why, it was genius! Waring was bored no longer. 
The spicy breath of a summer garden had blown through the dusty 
two o'clock street of his consciousness ! 
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Who was she? He glanced at his program, finally identifying her 
in the confused hodge-podge of the cast: Zelda Breslau. It was not 
an American name—though stage names signified nothing—but she was 
speaking with a perceptible foreign accent. 

He intercepted a glance not intended for him from Berenice’s long- 
lashed eyes as he bent forward to question her. 

“What nationality is she, Bee? You are always up on these 
thin gs? 

Berenice did not know. Her admirer volunteered indifferently, 
“ Dutch, I guess.” 

“Do you mean German?” inquired Waring, faintly ironical. 

The boy stared. Patty leaned forward. She had some native fond- 
ness for music, which caused her to acquire more definiteness of impres- 
sion than her associates. “She is Austrian. She came from grand 
opera. She sang Carmen last winter.” 

“Then I suppose she can sing,” Waring inferred. “ What is she 
doing in musical comedy ? ” 

Berenice looked surprised. She was, Waring divined, upon the 
verge of enlightening him when a conversational prelude conspicuously 
lacking in relevancy and spontaneity warned the accustomed that a 
song was imminent. 

Then Zelda Breslau began to sing. It was not a large voice. The 
transition from serious to light-minded opera was easily understood. 
But she did not belong here either. He glanced about at the faces in 
the audience, foolishly agape; empty, bovine—vicious, some of them, 
alert others—but how few with any spirit, aspiration, or even recep- 
tivity! Impervious to art, certainly, one and all. The contrast of the 
girl’s subtle quality with the gross audience made it seem suddenly 
an ignominious thing that this should be her life—to amuse such people. 

Then her voice penetrated his contemptuous musings, and he forgot 
the uninspiring audience. It was really an exquisite little voice. It 
reached in and touched the heartstrings like the voice of a child—yet 
with a difference. There was an emotional undertone in it that did 
not belong to childhood. The song was an imitation of an old ballad, 
and between the verses she danced. And that dance! Waring appre- 
ciated—and he wondered if there was any one else in that audience 
who did—that only an artist of motion could have conceived it,—a 
delicate dramatization of rustic gaucherie, translated with subtle and — 
indescribable art into beauty. As at the end she stood there, smiling 
a gay response to her applause, it occurred to him again that she looked 
very young—with a certain defenseless look of youth that was some- 
how almost touching. He pulled himself up with a laugh. Who would 
have believed that the art of a clever little actress could impose upon 
one to that extent! He turned his attention deliberately upon one of 
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the other performers, then in a minute again he found himself watch- 
ing her. When the curtain fell upon the act he was conscious of a 
distinct pang at losing sight of her. 

Bobby clapped cordially. He was an enthusiastic lad who liked 
almost anything that came under the label of entertainment. “ Quite 
a jolly little girl. I’m for her.” 

Patty looked surprised. “ Why, she is n’t pretty!” 

“Such an ugly dress,” Berenice objected. 

“T remember when little girls wore dresses like that,” their aunt 
recalled with her serene smile. 

Berenice’s admirer, watching Zelda Breslau with his boyish pouting 
lips apart, added his comment: “ She is too thin.” 

“ How do you like her?” Berenice asked Waring with her young, 
unceremonious directness. “ You certainly can’t say she’s pretty— 
though I ’ve heard you admire some pretty freaky ones.” 

Waring laughed. “I find her very interesting,” he said. 

“ But not pretty,” Berenice persisted. 

The curtain rose then, disclosing Zelda Breslau and one of the male 
performers bowing recognition of the applause. Waring watched her 
until it hid her from sight. “ It is an unusual face,” he said. “ Some- 
thing is always happening in it.” Then as he met Berenice’s large-eyed 
stare he smiled at the absurdity of his making such a comment to her. 

A silence followed his speech. The girls exchanged glances. They 
did not, he realized, consider his opinion of sufficient importance to 
permit of its modifying theirs. Indeed, all four were at that mental 
stage which considers every one on a plane of social equality, equally 
qualified to give an opinion on any subject. They did not pursue the 
topic further, but Berenice told Patty afterward that Stephen was 
cynical, and thought it was smart to disagree with people. Patty had 
already decided that he was hard to talk to. And Berenice’s admirer 
secretly thought him offish. But Mrs. Holland smiled with under- 
standing. 

“A question of generation, Stephen,” she said. “ You see, they 
still want pink candy while you demand caviare, and my taste is for— 
roast beef and baked potatoes.” 

Waring smiled back at her. “ Roast beef and baked potatoes stand- 
ing, I presume, for true moral worth,” he translated. 

But Patty’s sharp ears had overheard. “ What are you two talking 
about? I hate those colored candies; so does Berenice.” 

“ What kind do you prefer? ” Waring inquired, faintly amused. 

Berenice’s admirer leaned forward with an expression that plainly 
portended an approachifig witticism. “I know—taffy.” 

Waring leaned back, th@ytwo o’clock feeling again threatening to 
overtake him. What was the use of trying to talk to the children, any 
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way? They did not speak the same language, and they were far 
happier by themselves. Then the curtain rose again, and he realized 
that he was looking forward to the reappearance of Zelda Breslau. 
It was not long before she entered in clothes fantastically gorgeous— 
a semi-Oriental costume of greens and blues, contrasting keenly, yet 
shimmering into harmony. A bizarre headdress of gold and divers 
colors crowned her head, and wonderful slippers accented with flame 
color carried his eye to her inspired little feet. A sentence from the 
immortal chronicles of Judith and Holofernes slipped into his mind— 
“ And her sandals ravished his eyes.” Yes, they might well have been 
just such as these—the sandals that so successfully contributed to the 
undoing of the victorious leader of the Assyrians—the epitome of an 
innocent yet complex coquetry of adornment! He was sure, for ex- 
ample, that the rotund bald gentleman in the front row agape with 
fatuous enjoyment had no realization of those little sandals. 

With one of those mysterious unmodulated transitions indigenous 
to the light operatic stage, the young rustic was now revealed in her 
true character as a princess of some operatic domain rightfully come 
into her kingdom, seeking to avoid the matrimonial machinations and 
complicated plots of a pretender to the throne, who, in spite of his evil 
nature, assisted in all the comedy features, from jests of unmistakable 
intention to grotesque acrobatic feats and humorous accidents to his 
person. 

Presently after the fashion of princesses in light opera, at the con- 
clusion of a confidential song directed toward the audience, she began 
to dance again. There was no reminiscence now of that delicate simu- 
lation of rustic gaucherie. This was the dance of a riotous, joyous, 
winged thing—a dragon fly, conceivably—in those blue-green gauzy 
garments, or the wild flight of a leaf at the sport of the wind. She 
ceased almost to be a woman in his consciousness. She took possession 
of his imagination abstractly as the glimpse of beauty can possess the 
artist. 

“T liked that dance better,” Berenice turned around to say to him 
with the air of one wishing to endorse his opinion in so far as she 
was able. “She is quite light on her feet.” 

He smiled for answer. It was, after all, the most natural answer 
to give Berenice. Then Zelda Breslau’s voice recalled his eyes to the 
stage again. A duet had begun between the princess and the pretender. 
It was certainly an appealing voice—a voice of flowers and springtime. 
That undertone was like the perfume of flowers. The same thing was 
in her face, a suggestion that she could feel things. Sometimes child- 
like, sometimes the face of a prankish Pierrot or an illusive Ariel, it 
would shift suddenly into an intensity, a flash of passion quite out of 
character with the improbable performance. 
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At this point he pulled himself up sardonically. Was he now about 
to become sentimental about an actress? After the Angelo fiasco he 
might expect anything of himself. But an actress! 

Actresses had interested him but faintly in his callow youth, and 
his practical experiences with them would have tended to destroy his 
illusions had he had any. Actresses, he reminded himself, were, for the 
most part, an unnatural development—crude, unreal, self-centred, hys- 
terical, living in an utterly false relation to life. 

He rose abruptly, excusing himself to his feminine guests on the 
plea of an uncontrollable desire for a smoke. He left before the 
princess had finished her song, and her appealing voice followed 
him. It occurred to him that it had a sound as if it were pleading 
with one. 

As he stood in the lobby near the entrance, smoking, he overheard a 
fragment of the conversation of two men standing behind him. Zelda 
Breslau’s name caught his ear. He turned and glanced at the men. 
Both had a familiar composite effect of round features and sleek vul- 
garity—types of that cheap sophistication born of acquaintance with the 
cruder and coarser phases of prosperous New York life. That was 
what it came to, Waring reflected with a sense of distaste in the realiza- 
tion, however genuine and serious the artist’s sense of her art—that 
her name should be familiarly, even insinuatingly, bandied about by 
such men as these! Any one of them had a right to purchase her pic- 
ture, to have it, if he chose, upon his walls. He could not have said 
just why the idea was so displeasing. He threw away his cigarette 
and went back to the box, anxious to be out of earshot of the vulgar 
twanging voices. 

As he entered, Zelda Breslau was dancing again. The music—an 
interesting bit of imitative composition in itself—was built on themes 
Slavonic, even Asiatic, in character, which, as if her movements were 
some integral part of the tone and rhythm, she translated into motion. 
It began with a slow, swaying movement, growing gradually faster until 
it became an abandon of innocently Bacchanalian revelry. What a power 
she had to summon visions, memories! Now suggestions of a life wild, 
barbaric,—gorgeous colors, gleams of dull gold, the thud and clash of 
primitive percussion instruments. Now the most insidious subtlety 
of the east. A moment ago she had been a creature of the wind and 
air; now she was a flame, sinuous, flickering, fantastic. When it 
was over he came back to consciousness of his environment with a dazed 
sense of having come from a long distance. 

Waring walked home alone after having seen his guests off in their 
carriages, in a very different frame of mind from the one in which he 
had gone to the theatre. Zelda Breslau had sent him away filled with 
dreams. He had a feeling that he wanted to get at his paints to ex- 
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press the thing she had set in motion within him. As yet it existed as 
shifting and more or less formless suggestions of sound and color. She 
was a strange little creature—not like any one else he had ever seen. 
That wonderful dancing of hers was only another expression of the 
music born in her light body. It was music made visible. 

It was odd the vivid consciousness he had of her personality—as if 
he knew her—had known her a long time! That was just the concen- 
trated sense one received of a stage personality. Then it occurred 
to him that a man might easily lose his head over the girl if he hap- 
pened to possess that kind of a head. He congratulated himself that his 
own was not of that variety. 


ITI. 


Warine’s work—he was an interior decorator who made something 
of a specialty of stage settings—brought him more or less in contact 
with theatrical people,—an association, however, which he had never 
as yet felt tempted to make personal or social. 

As is often the case with men of a strong natural bent, his choice 
of a profession had been somewhat turned aside by circumstances. He 
had seemed from his childhood predestined to the career of a painter, 
but at the end of his second year at the art school his father had died 
suddenly, leaving little but debts behind him, and he had been glad 
to take advantage of an opportunity to go into the office of a prominent 
architect. His success in some interior decoration involved in one of 
their contracts had decided him to specialize along that line. Then when 
a few years later he had started out for himself a number of orders 
for stage settings had come to him. At first these were only for the 
setting of a single scene or so, but two years ago the chimerical Morely 
had commissioned him to put on his gorgeous production of “The 
Tempest ”—scenery and color-schemes throughout, including the cos- 
tumes. The result, although a financial failure, had produced such an 
impression that Waring found himself almost famous. The next 
season he had been given the contract for designing the setting of elab- 
orate musical fantasia exploiting a comic opera favorite who had mar- 
ried a millionaire. That had brought financial success and more orders. 
Since Waring’s part of the work consisted merely of the designing of 
the schemes and some general superintendence of their carrying out, he 
had found himself within the last few years with spare time to devote 
to painting again. He had been successful in one or two ventures 
in mural decoration, and had painted a number of portraits exhibiting 
a decided individuality of touch. 

Outwardly, in his character of artist, Waring was not satisfying 
to the impressionable. He was one of those who are described as not 
looking like an artist—a comment, in his social circle, tinged with 
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approbation, in the analysis of the art student with deprecation. Far 
from being erratic in dress, manner, or personality, he might at first 
glance seem almost to lack distinctive individuality, but such an im- 
pression would have been lacking in insight. He seemed over-civilized 
perhaps, for his processes were obscure, well below the surface. Yet it 
would have been a mistake to infer that there was nothing there. It 
had happened that his personal life had been largely spent among 
uninteresting people, people whose opportunities had done little for 
them, because, dominated by the crude ideals that animate America’s 
aristocracy of wealth, they were able to bring so little to the enjoy- 
ment of their opportunities. Had this association been Waring’s delib- 
erate choice, it might fairly have constituted a grave criticism of his 
sincerity, but the fact was that he touched but the barest surface with 
these people, and that all that was most real in him had gone into his 
work. He was conscious of the fact that he met few women who inter- 
ested him, yet failed to realize explicitly that that was because he 
demanded something that these women did not have to give—neither 
the exquisitely-gowned and often beautiful woman of society, nor the 
self-consciously picturesque, sententious feminine studio type. He 
seemed therefore, from the standpoint of his female relatives, unsus- 
ceptible to feminine charm—devoid even of that complex susceptibility 
in which the esthetic perceptions are mingled with the simple natural 
attraction of woman for man,—a psychologic development which so 
frequently complicates the life of the artist. Perhaps that was due 
to his having had a New England mother. Yet, in spite of this appar- 
ent lack—which the brief Angela episode did not after all disprove— 
Waring had a way of saying charming things to women. The effect 
upon them was to attract, baffle, and not infrequently irritate. He had 
a look in his clean-shaven, unrevealing face that suggested mastery if he 
cared to exert it. And one woman who had sat next him in a box at 
the opera had declared after watching him in the self-oblivion of his 
susceptibility to the music that he would be “interesting” in love. 
Just how “interesting” he might be in the throes of that universal 
but far from identical experience, no woman had as yet had opportunity 
to judge—not even Angela or the interested feminine observer of his 
potential emotions, who assuredly did not let any opportunity slip to 
further her naive study of his psychology. 

It happened a few days after the box party, originally tendered 
in so casual a spirit to his female relatives, that he received a tele- 
phone message from the business manager of the Woodruff Company, 
the organization presenting “ The Green Flower ”—which was, however, 
only one of their long list of similar attractions—requesting him to 
call at the office to discuss the putting on of a large production the 
following season. The gentleman at the telephone explained further, 
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with brief colloquialism, that since Mr. Woodruff was shortly to sail 
for Europe it was “ up to” Waring not to lose time in getting there. 

As Waring climbed the dingy stairs to Woodruff’s office to the 
accompaniment of “'The Palms,” rendered in a massively sentimental 
bass, he met a woman on the landing in the semi-darkness. She was 
small, slight, and inconspicuously dressed. He received a fleeting im- 
pression of youth and delicacy as she passed. The passage was narrow ; 
a bulky man, moving uncouthly, brushed past her whistling without 
apology. Waring glanced at her, his attention attracted by her eyes, 
which were unusual even at that incomplete glimpse. The moment 
after she had passed he realized that it was Zelda Breslau. He had a 
swift sense of revolt that she should be here among these coarse men— 
the type of men that make up the “business end” of a Broadway 
“ show.” 

He went on into the manager’s office, frowning. Woodruff, a ner- 
vous, spare, hawk-eyed type of American executiveness, in his waistcoat 
and shirt sleeves, with his hat on the back of his head, was fluently 
rebuking a sulky underling as he entered. He threw him a hasty 
“Have a seat, Mr. Waring,” and continued his arraignment without 
pause or punctuation. Waring looked about for a seat and finally 
acquired one by the displacement of a large pile of newspapers. The 
floor was also littered with papers. The walls were covered with re- 
productions of the stars of the Woodruff company, from gaily colored 
posters to framed photographs and cuts from the pages of the Sunday 
newspapers. Against the wall stood monotonous pieces of furniture 
composed of sets of drawers having letter labels for the classification 
of their contents. The opening bars of a jaunty air, obviously designed 
for the female voice, started up in another room in a serviceable bari- 
tone, vying with the majestic measures of “The Palms” from the 
floor below. The underling, his lips protruding and apart, received 
the vigorous analysis of his character and qualifications, and of his 
mistaken idea of his importance to the firm, with downcast eyes, until 
an abrupt climax sent him with an effect of forcible ejectment from the 
room. Mr. Woodruff then tipped back his chair until it balanced 
upon its back legs against the wall, and taking, as it were, fresh wind, 
began: 

“Now, Mr. Waring, about this ‘ Rose of Seville.’ We’re expecting 
to put it on next fall in rather fancy style—probably in September. 
Miss Breslau is going to open in it, and perhaps go on the road with it. 
Now, we hope to do the thing rather handsomely. Mr. Brody—who, 
as you may know, has some business interests in the company—has 
about decided to put up for it”—Waring’s thoughts flew with swift, 
uncomfortable question to Zelda Breslan—* in a way to cover risks in 
the way of extra expenses, you understand. Now, will you just glance 
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over this scenario?” He barely paused to extract a paper with nice 
precision from the drawer of a roll-top desk apparently in the most 
hopeless confusion. “See what you think you can do it for, and let 
us know. Think you can get in the estimate before I sail Tuesday? ” 

Waring took the paper, rapidly gauging the extent of the detail in 
its contents. “I think so.” 

Woodruff glanced at his watch and rose, reaching out for his coat. 
“TI must be off this minute. You can carry on this business with 
Blagden, just so that you get the estimate through before I leave. Just 
one more thing”—Mr. Woodruff turned as he captured his hat. 
“Could you manage to run in and see Breslau about it? I understand 
she has some ideas of her own that she wants carried out—I ’ve no idea 
whether they are practical or not. She takes an interest in the whole 
thing—not just her own part, like most of them. Now, if you can 
spare the time just write or phone her and make an appointment; 
and, if you think best, work her suggestions into the scheme.” 

Mr. Woodruff was moving toward the door with his last words. 
Waring followed him. “TI should expect her suggestions to be valu- 
able,” he said. 

“Oh, she’s a good little artist,” agreed Woodruff, with the careless 
patronage of the business office. “ But she does n’t draw the crowd like 
Linda Barlow.” 

Waring had a momentary vision of the heavy features, practised 
eyes, and thin voice of the favorite in question, and he smiled. “It 
is easy to understand her popularity,” he remarked. “ But this little 
girl, Zelda Breslau, is not in the same class. She is an artist.” 

Both men were descending the stairs by this time. The last end of 
Waring’s remark had been addressed to Mr. Woodruff’s executive 
back. 

Waring caught the word “ offish” in Woodruff’s reply, but as he 
talked straight ahead without turning, Waring caught only a sentence 
here and there. “A little of that sort of thing is a good ad; too much 
of it’s bad business.” He had reached the ground floor by this time, 
and they passed down the outside steps together. “The schoolma’am 
pose is n’t all it’s cracked up to be. Does well enough for a Sunday 
story for the papers. Personal popularity’s the thing that counts, 
every time. Well, good day, Mr. Waring. Let me hear from you to- 
morrow evening if you can make it.” 

Waring walked slowly down Broadway with the troubled sense of 
one having heard of defenseless youth in some menacing situation. His 
experience assured him that this feeling was absurd. The girl, young 
as she was, must have had several years of stage experience. It was im- 
possible that she should not be sophisticated. Even if theatrical con- 
ditions were different in her own country, she would have had the 
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training and experience to enable her to cope with the situation. Yet, 
on the other hand, Woodruff’s comment upon her attitude—coming with 
such welcome contradiction of the ugly yet (to one acquainted with 
the invisible machinery of the theatrical world) obvious suspicion en- 
gendered by Mr. Brody’s generosity in backing the new venture—went 
to prove that she was the sort of woman who would suffer from time 
to time in her situation. And when he remembered her young eyes 
and the oblivious gentleman who had knocked against her on the stairs, 
he felt all the appeal to his instincts of protection that she could have 
made to him had she been living the life of the conventional woman. 
The thought of her came back to him several times during the day 
with a sense of discomfort that was almost hurt. Finally, late in the 
afternoon, he wrote her a note asking when he might see her to discuss 
the subject designated by Mr. Woodruff. Her answer came promptly, 
making an appointment for the next day but one. In the same mail 
came a brief communication from the Woodruff office accepting his 
estimate for the putting on of “ The Rose of Seville.” 


IV. 


As he glanced about her reception-room Waring’s quick eye noted 
several small touches of individuality that saved it from the drearily 
impersonal effect of the temporarily inhabited apartment. There was 
a great bunch of sweat peas in a green pottery bowl. The piano was 
open, with scattered sheets of music upon it. There were a number 
of French, English, and German books upon a table. Even prepared 
as he was to find her taste well removed from that of the Philistine, 
their titles surprised him. An unframed print of Sargent’s “ Carmen- 
cita ” stood on the frigid mantel, also one of a woman by Goya and a 
photograph of the Velasquez portrait of Marie of Austria. An Indian 
basket without its cover upon the table he recognized as a woman’s 
work-basket. 

As he glanced about, a handkerchief lying upon the floor caught his 
eye. He picked it up mechanically. It was a delicate, cobwebby 
affair. A faint scent as of rose-leaves clung to it. In one corner he 
discovered a small embroidered “G.” So much of personality seemed 
to cling about the fragile little possession that it occurred to him fanci- 
fully that had Desdemona’s ill-fated belonging been similar to it, it 
might well have added a subtle pang to Othello’s discovery. 

She did not keep him waiting. As she came toward him with her 
exquisite light movement he experienced something of the inevitable 
shock of readjustment from the artificial effects of the theatre to day- 
light actuality. Yet a second glance showed that the differences were 
slight. She looked even younger, her eyes were more extraordinary. 

“You come to speak of the costumes of ‘ The Rose of Seville,” she 
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began at once. “It is most kind of you to give me opportunity to 
express my ideas.” 

“ On the contrary, I am expecting to steal them for my own glory.” 
He ventured the light form rather than the literal. He waited for her 
to seat herself, adapting himself to this immediate sense of her, noting 
the simplicity of her dress and hair. Certainly nothing could be more 
remote from any suggestion of the theatre or the theatrical than she 
was. She smiled an impersonal little smile in response to his speech, 
placing him, Waring felt, but her face revealed nothing of the nature 
of her impression. 

“T have much to say on this subject,” she announced precisely. 

In spite of her formal intention Waring found himself inclined to 
smile. He felt very much as if he were addressing himself to an intelli- 
gent child whose fancy it was to be treated with dignity. She seemed 
even smaller than he had remembered her. She had chosen a large 
chair, offering far too much room for her slight person. He drew his 
chair nearer, trying not to stare at her, for she had a quality of magnet- 
ism that drew the eyes. “I want to hear it all,” he said. 

She began at once. “Mr. Woodruff disagrees with me about both 
the costume and the dance. I think the trouble here as in Europe is 
that the managers have a sort of stage idea of dance and of costume 
that is too far away from reality. I understand ”—she slighted the 
d—“ of course, for the theatre—and especially for light opera—that 
the costume must be chic, not poor and inartistic like that of the real 
Spanish gypsy most often is—you have been in Spain?” Waring 
nodded and her face lightened. “Then you will understand. I want 
the costume more closer as that of the gipsy than Mr. Woodruff desires, 
and the dance to be altogether the same.” 

“Of course,” Waring agreed, “nothing could be more interesting 
than the real thing, accuracy aside. But I am afraid you will have 
hard work getting them to consider realism in a Broadway show. 
Mr. Woodruff knows his public. They prefer fake.” 

Zelda Breslau looked puzzled. “They prefer—what you say?” 
Then as he was about to explain her face lightened. “Oh, yes, I know 
that word.” She was obviously proud of this knowledge. He decided 
that she was even more adorable in the big chair there than surrounded 
by the artificially heightened effects of the footlights. He smiled 
again, then saw that she regarded him suspiciously, with a touch of 
the apprehensive hauteur of the clever child who cannot bear to make 
mistakes. 

“You laugh at my English. I say something funny?” 

“No, no, your English is excellent,” he hastened to assure her. 
He could scarcely explain that he had smiled because she seemed like 
an enchanting child,—an effect heightened by her foreign manner of 
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speech and made inexpressibly piquant by its incongruous contrast with 
her artistically mature point of view. 

Then he remembered the feminine handkerchief in his hand. He 
held it out to her. 

“Ts this perhaps yours? It seems not to have your initial?” 

She appropriated it with a glance and outstretched hand. “It is 
mine. It is also my initial.” Meeting his questioning glance, she 
added, “For Griselda. It is my whole name. For the theatre in 
this country they like better Zelda.” 

“ Griselda,” he repeated, looking at her, fitting the name to her. 
“ What a charming, quaint little name! I have never known a Griselda 
except the patient lady of fiction.” He received a sense of having 
diverged from the object of his visit as he met her eyes, and he hastened 
to pick up the thread again. “I am sure between us we can strike 
an average between realism and stage effect acceptable to Mr. Woodruff. 
But about the dances—I am afraid I have no influence. I will tell 
him what I think. But surely he will let you do as you choose! ” 

She nodded. “I hope. But he say it is not pretty. You have 
seen them, you remember? He don’t like this part.” She rose, 
humming a few bars of a Spanish dance, giving with a few steps and 
swift turns of the body an illustration of her meaning,—a little flash 
of gipsy fire that fairly took his breath. “ But he like,” she continued, 
returning to her chair—the whole thing had been done with professional 
unconsciousness—“ something more as your American theatre dancing— 
more movement like kicking. And that is so very wrong, don’t you 
think ? ” 

He nodded agreement. “But you can’t expect me to be in the 
proper condition to discuss it after seeing you dance.” Then he felt 
that he had been guilty of paying her a banal compliment. The light 
on her face changed into coldness—what a transparently reflexive face 
it was! How utterly unlike the deliberate facial expression of the 
typical actress. 

“ Please—we talk of business, do we not? ” she said. 

“TI beg your pardon,” Waring returned quickly. His regret indeed 
was quite out of proportion to his offense. He started to return to the 
practical object of his call, then suddenly it came to him that he could 
not endure having her mistake his appreciation for a mere cheap person- 
ality, and he broke out with uncharacteristic impulsiveness: “ Please 
don’t misunderstand that stupid remark. It may have sounded like 
a clumsy compliment, but it is quite true that it was difficult just then 
to turn from you and think about the vulgar dances of those stupid 
show girls, because—you must know—there is a spell about your 
dancing. Jt makes one see pictures and dream dreams. And you must 
remember that I am a painter and susceptible to all that.” 
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He looked at her when he had finished speaking, but her features 
seemed to have taken on an inscrutable mask that he afterwards came 
to know well. Yet he felt somehow that the artist in her understood. 

“T seem ungracious of your kind words perhaps,” she said at last, 
“but you must know—or perhaps you do not—that men think always 
they must pay silly compliments to an actress. They speak to her, 
I think, as they would not speak to other women.” 

“Tt would be a very stupid person indeed who would confuse you 
in any way with other women of your profession,” he said without look- 
ing at her. And then her eyes rested upon him for a moment. 

“Then you think Mr. Woodruff will not give up those kicks,” she 
concluded. 

He laughed. “I am afraid not, so far as the ensemble is con- 
cerned. We cannot expect to reform the Broadway show at present. 
In order to do that we would have to first reform the audience.” 

“Ja,” she agreed; “that is what Wagner also has said of the 

He looked up in momentary surprise at her allusion. He had 
forgotten her legitimate beginnings. “Have you ever sung in a 
Wagner opera? Surely not unless you were a Rhine maiden—or a 
shepherd boy.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Why—you are too young and too little. Wagner ladies are always 
large and imposingly mature.” 

She laughed. “You guess right. I sing both Hirt and Rhein- 
tochter. It is true that my voice is too small for a large opera house. 
I am perhaps also a little too small myself.” She made this admission, 
it occurred to him, as if with some hope of being contradicted. 

“Too small to be put at such a distance,” he agreed, without giving 
his words any personal flavor. “I mean, there is so much that is fine 
and subtle in your play and expression that one can’t afford to lose.” 

She accepted the tribute with a smile that, although reserved, was 
not chilling. He ventured to pursue this impersonally personal vein. 
“ Yet I should think, in a way—that you must regret the change.” 

She considered. “In a way, perhaps, because of the music. But 
not in the end, since my voice is not large—and I like to dance. And 
for such réles as are possible to me in grand opera there is less oppor- 
tunity to act. There is Carmen, of course, but there are not so many 
for a voice like mine.” 

“ Yet a trifle like this ‘Green Flower,” Waring replied, “ charm- 
ing as you make it—is really quite unworthy of your talent.” 

“Tt is not important, certainly. But then it is most interesting 
always to make something out of nothing.” She smiled with the 
radiant flash of a small child disclosing a secret. “ Besides,” she 
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added tranquilly, “I make more money.” That last remark somehow 
jarred upon Waring, yet, he reflected, it was a thing he and every one 
considered. Then she added: “ Besides, I shall do yet many things— 
better things. Now, this ‘ Rose of Seville’ of which we speak has some 
very nice music. Do you know it?” As Waring shook his head, she 
continued : “ It is by one Arthur Schroeder, who belong, I believe, both 
to your country and mine. It is quite modern, and very good in its 
way. I have one little song, a gypsy song, that I like very much-— 
‘Though I love you, I cannot stay with you.’” She sang a few bars 
in half voice, then rose and crossed over to the piano, saying, “It go 
something like this;” and after playing the prelude of a few measures 
she sang a verse. 

It was a melody of unexpected intervals, modern, as she had said, 
in its character, more modern than was compatible with popularity, he 
would have said. There was a faint suggestion of Debussy about it. 
It had a persistent undertone of unrest running through it that re- 
mained in his head afterwards, associated with a too appealing voice 
and a strange little face that reflected the mood of the music. She 
turned to him at the conclusion of the short verse, one hand still 
passing over the concluding chords. 

“Tt have very much the Zigeune Stimmung, don’t you think? 
The character of the melody is Oriental—they tell us the gipsies are of 
Oriental origin—and the song itself express, I think, the soul of the 
gipsy: ‘I love you, yet I cannot stay with you.’ You understand the 
words as I sing them?” She gave him an interrogative glance, then 
repeated : 


“IT belong to the earth and sky, 
The wind and the open sea. 
As the birds are free to fly 
I must be free. 


“You see, it is the call of the Wanderlust that is in the gipsy 
blood. The second verse has a changed, a quicker, movement.” She 
paused a moment, recalling it. 


“The earth is my bed, and over my head 
The roof that I choose is blue. 
I love you as the wild thing loves, 
Yet I cannot stay with you. 


“You see, the gypsy feels the walls of a home as a prison. As we 
other peoples have Heimweh, the gypsy has Wanderlust. And so this 
Sylva, the Spanish gypsy, although she love Emmanuel, the call of the 
wild life come to her and she cannot stay with her lover.” 

In spite of the fascination of her expressive face, of which Waring 
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was acutely conscious as she talked, the interest of the thing she was 
saying held his attention, although he only replied—banally, he again 
felt—* That is very interesting.” Then, as he watched her, his thought 
took a turn down a by-path that presented itself to his consciousness. 
With uncharacteristic directness he expressed it: 

“T think that is a part you are particularly able to understand.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“The spell of the gypsy life, the instinct to remain unbound, is 
characteristic of the artist of your profession, isn’t it? The life appar- 
ently draws a woman more compellingly than the hearthstone.” 

He noticed that her interest dropped perceptibly. “It is true, no 
doubt, that actresses are not the best Hausfrauen. But is it not a pretty 
little song? ” 

“ As you sing it,” he responded, “it is much more than that. Dare 
I ask for that second verse? ” 

For answer she turned back to the keyboard and began improvising 
upon the theme, saying as she did so, “I don’t know if I entirely re- 
member.” Then, having preluded to the beginning of the melody, she 
sang the second verse, and as Waring watched her the identification of 
her with the idea of the gypsy grew upon him with a sense of discomfort. 
When she had finished, his formal thanks were in a perceptibly different 
key from the one in which he had started. 

Then she rose with her inexpressible light movement, saying, “I 
show you my idea for the gypsy costume.” She returned almost imme- 
diately, carrying a skirt of a peculiar Chinese vermilion. He noticed 
a needle neatly set in where the unfinished sewing had stopped. 

“ Did you make this? ” 

She nodded. “I cut it without pattern.” He detected a note of 
pride in her announcement. “It is just for to show my idea.” She 
frowned concentratedly as she explained. “The skirt stand out so— 
stiff—like the skirt in the photograph ”—she indicated the Sargent 
picture—“ but the shawl hang soft.” 

“T will take this color for the keynote,” Waring replied, “ and work 
out the right background and fixings. It will be most interesting. We 
can perhaps do it together—or am I imposing upon you?” 

“Indeed, you are very good”—her tone became formal again. 
“But do not if it makes difficult.” Then her eyes again grew vivid 
with her interest. “And for the indoor scene at the palace of the 
king—the stately dance—it seems to me since the opera is of old times— 
no particular century—it is nice to make the costumes of the period 
of Velasquez—it is so beautiful. The skirt not quite so great, perhaps,” 
she reflected. She looked up. “ And I like the hair dress, don’t you? ” 

He nodded, again smothering his impulse to smile. Then as she 
turned to study the skirt, evolving, evidently, some scheme it suggested, 
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her attitude stirred another response. “TI should like to paint you,” he 
said suddenly with the painter’s abrupt yet impersonal disregard of 
modulation or prelude. It was not his characteristic manner. 

She held the skirt off, studying it. “You paint also peoples?” 

He laughed. “ Did you think I was a painter of scenery ? ” 

To his delight, she blushed faintly. “Of course not. But I do 
not know you are a portrait painter.” 

“Neither am I precisely. But occasionally I manage to trap some 
one into posing for me. I dare say I could not get you. But I should 
like to try.” 

“ Perhaps some time we arrange it,” she conceded. 

“Tt would be hard to decide how to do it,” he reflected. “ You are 
so full of suggestions. Just now you might have been young Cleo- 
patra—Bernard Shaw’s Cleopatra.” The lighting of her face and her 
quick “ Oh, yes,” showed her recognition of his allusion. “The diffi- 
culty would be to get at the real fact of you.” 

She smiled, and gave an artist’s answer: “Is that necessary? Is it 
not enough to paint what I suggest? ” 

She looked up, their eyes met an instant—a communication of men- 
tal understanding—then hers returned to her vermilion skirt and his 
glanced aside. “ Then—to begin at the beginning of the bewildering 
series of suggestions,” he said; “but you wouldn’t give me time 
enough I am afraid.” ¥ 

“There must be somewhere a beginning,” was her reply to that. 

“Well, then, that delectable little thing you are wearing in the 
first act of ‘ The Green Flower ’—the wide hat with the green ribbons.” 

Her eyes suddenly crinkled at the corners with delight. “I design 
that also myself. It is a nice pretty costume, I think.” She made a 
quaint, expressive gesture. “And that is well, for I myself am not 
pretty. When I am a little girl my father say to me, ‘ You shall never 
be beautiful, Herzchen, so you must at least be wise.’ ” 

He was silent, marvelling at the impulsive outbreak of young frank- 
ness. She had unquestionably spoken with sincerity. She looked up 
from the skirt, which had again engaged her attention, challenging his 
opinion with eyes unmistakably practical. 

“ The color change a little in theatre,” she remarked. 

He smiled as he rose. “I am sure we are going to accomplish 
wonders. In fact, I am convinced that you would easily become a 
dangerous rival.” 

She smiled again. “I love to think costumes. When I am a little 
girl my father would take me to the galleries, and always when I go 
home I try to dress my dolls like the ladies in the pictures.” 

“That would seem not to have been very long ago,” Waring again 
responded involuntarily to the childish effect of her. 
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She glanced up with a sparkle in her eyes, holding up her hand 
with the gesture of a mischievous Pierrot. “You—you are as bad as 
an Austrian. You make all the time compliments.” 

He took her outstretched hand, then, following an impulse, after- 
wards inexplicable to him, he bent and kissed it. As he raised his head, 
he realized an expression of withdrawal in her eyes. They seemed to 
have become suddenly cold and veiled, a look that brought the oblique 
accent to her eyelids. 

“Tt is not your custom in America, I believe,” she said. 

“ But it is yours, in Austria,” he defended himself. 

“ But we are not now in Austria, and you are not Austrian.” 

“Forgive me if it seemed an impertinence. My feeling, I assure 
you, was quite remote from that.” 

She made a formal acknowledgment, smiling yet distant, and he 
withdrew, wondering if he had offended her. 

When he had left her she seemed still to be with him. He was 
unable to shake off the memory of her. A sensitive little face of quick 
lights and shadows, yet setting easily into a soft inscrutability. A 
strange little face! In repose it had something of the inarticulate 
brooding mystery of the East. 

He pulled himself together with a frown then, realizing suddenly 
that he had let himself be carried several blocks past his corner. 


V. 

Durine the following week Waring did an inexplicable thing,— 
he went twice to see “The Green Flower.” He did not apologize or 
attempt to justify his act to himself; the introspective mood tem- 
porarily and abnormally developed by the Angela episode had vanished. 
He had reverted to the normal, self-unconscious male. “The music 
was n’t half bad,” he had explained to Newcomb, who met him the 
second time on his way out. “ Rather an amusing show.” “ Had n’t 
supposed it was your sort,” Newcomb had replied in faint surprise. 
Somewhat to Waring’s relief—yet why should he care?—-Newcomb had 
not offered to accompany him. In spite of the unanalyzed nature of his 
interest, Waring recognized that he went to the theatre to see Zelda 
Breslau. He was not conscious of any significance in the fact that 
he had not mentioned that to Newcomb. The girl’s art interested 
him. That was the extent of his self-admission. He had not taken 
note of the fact that tones of her voice, expressions of her face, images 
of her as she danced came to him at irrelevant periods during the day. 
Finally one afternoon about a week after his visit he decided that he 
needed to tonsult her again about the Spanish costumes. He decided 
it quite suddenly as he sat in his studio staring at the terra cotta figure 
of a Tanagra dancer on a shelf. It was an admirable reproduction in 
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colored plaster that he had picked up in a shop on the Rue Bonaparte 
on his last trip to Paris. And for the last few days whenever he had 
looked at it the drift of the figure had recalled Zelda Breslau. He 
went directly out without telephoning to find if she was at home. He 
had a sudden, irrational sense of haste that he did not pause to investi- 
gate. It was like the impetus of sudden release from a spring. He 
fretted at the delay in crossing the street caused by a police parade, 
yet it was not like Waring to get annoyed at trifles. He gave his card 
to the hotel clerk, who called his name into the telephone connected with 
Zelda Breslau’s apartment. Then a sudden fear of being refused 
caused him to add, “ Say that it is on business about the costuming of 
the new opera.” Word came back for him to go up. 

As he reached the door of her apartment he found it half open. The 
sound of the band attached to the policemen’s parade came through the 
open window directly opposite the door. He caught sight of a little 
girl leaning out at what seemed a perilous angle. He rushed into 
the room and caught her by the arm. 

“Look out, little girl; don’t you know it isn’t safe to lean out 
so far?” 

Then he broke off abruptly, for the little girl had turned an 
amazed face upon him. “ Little girl!” she repeated. Then she began 
to laugh uncontrollably, a young, infectious laugh. “ Do you ever see 
a ‘little girl’ in a dress like this, I like to know?” She held out the 
scant, old-fashioned white skirt and the narrow pink sash ribbons. He 
noticed then the white stockings and flat black slippers. “TI am, then, 
a little girl forty years old!” Then she explained. “It is a new 
costume for the first act. The old one is all worn up.” She turned 
from the window and walked into the room facing him. “ Now I ex- 
plain myself. How do you come here?” 

“Why,” Waring explained, “I sent up my name, and word came 
back to come up.” 

“ Ach, ja,’—a light broke over her face. “I know. Hedwig she 
cannot speak much English. She understood the woman from the 
costumer, who comes this afternoon. I send for her. The dress is a 
little bit short.” 

Waring laughed. “To-day I am a dressmaker! Last time you 
accused me of being a scene-painter.” 

“ Nein, no,” she protested ; “I did not.” 

“T admit my entrance was abrupt. But you seemed to be falling 
out of the window.” 

“T have a very good balance,” she remarked gravely. 

“T did not know it was you,” he apologized. 

She laughed again. “And now the procession is all past. And 
T lage a procession ! ” 
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“T will get up one especially for you, and you shall choose the cos- 
tumes. I am sure we can improve upon the policemen.” 

Her smile responded to his nonsense, but she did not carry the little 
play farther. “ You come again to speak of the costumes for the new 
opera?” 

He nodded absently. The calculating look of the painter had come 
into his eyes. She was irresistible in that dress. 

She regarded him dubiously. “ Or of the sceneries, perhaps?” 

“On the whole, I believe it was the sceneries,” he agreed. 

She studied him a moment. “ You are laughing at me.” Her 
tone became formal; she turned as if to go. “ You will excuse me 
while I change my costume? ” 

“No, please,” he begged. “You have no idea—or perhaps you 
have—how charming it is on you. Please keep it on.” 

She looked at him gravely. “ You make your profession excuse,” 
she said. 

“For what?” 

“To pay me all the time silly compliments.” 

“T will try not to, if they offend you.” He tried to speak with his 
conventional manner, but the utterly ungrown-up look of her in the 
quaint dress unconsciously provoked a'smile from him. Her manner 
became instantly cold, but he found himself unable to take that seri- 
ously. It amused him like the attempt of a child to maintain dignity. 

“Excuse me. I take off my costume. Then, if it is necessary, we 
talk business.” 

“Tf you are really expecting the costumer—the true one, not an 
unworthy impostor like myself—you will give yourself unnecessary 
trouble. Please stay as you are. I’ll not make any more personal 
remarks. You see, this is the costume I have wanted to paint you in. 
You must forgive a painter’s informality. It is impossible not to see 
people—especially certain people—as subjects.” 

Some little amusement fluttered in her face, passing into gravity. 
As he met her eyes he was conscious of a baffling quality in them that 
he had felt at their first meeting. It came to him with the thought 
that it would take a long time to know her, to get at the depths under 
the various shimmering suggestions of her surface. Then all at once 
another thought smote him. Could it be possible that he was in danger 
of—— He thrust the thought back with savage scorn. It would be 
more preposterous than the Angela aberration. It was impossible. He 
would do well to remember Angela! Yet the thought of Angela had 
somehow no power to chill him, as the memory of past follies can 
sometimes cool and restrain us. He turned sharply away from her. 
“T am at a disadvantage with you,” he said. 

She gave him a side glance. “I don’t understand you.” 
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“With all your bewildering suggestions of what you may or might 
be, I know you and I don’t know you.” 

From the way she looked at him he fancied that she had understood 
him incompletely, for in spite of the facility with which she had ac- 
quired English, it must still present an occasional barrier to her. Then 
he wondered if the unrevealing childish look were not just a mask of 
her profession. 

“You wanted to ask me something about the costumes,” she 
suggested. 

He hesitated and looked down at her. “I want to say, since you 
have objected to my personalities—and no doubt they are in quite as 
bad taste as they seem to you—that they are n’t just bad manners on 
my part. Can’t you see how it comes about? You don’t seem very 
grown up, really. And then I see you in the theatre, and I get a sense 
of knowing you almost intimately. Of course I don’t, and you are 
probably something quite different from what you seem to me.” 

She answered unexpectedly: “ How, then, do I seem to you?” 

He hesitated. She smiled and looked down. The smile seemed to 
centre about her eyelids. “I know I am not”—she hesitated for the 
word, then captured it—‘ consistent. But I do not ask compliments 
to my voice, my eyes—those things you and all men speak of. I just 
wonder how I myself seem to you.” 

She dropped onto the arm of a chair as she spoke, her arm over the 
back, her attitude full of a young grace, the quaint costume giving 
an added touch of charm. He looked down at her, again stirred uncom- 
fortably. Her vividness, her self-possession, disconcerted him. 

“You only ask to amuse yourself,” he said. She shook her head. 
He answered after a moment indirectly: “What I mean is, that an 
actress of course reveals something of herself in her interpretation. But 
it is an incomplete portrait, of course, and therefore misleading. She 
shows how she feels about certain sorts of things—principally emotional 
things, they being the natural interest in the theatre——” 

“T do not see that you tell me about myself,” she put in with a 
side glance at him. 

But he continued his analysis: “It is really only a glimpse of one 
phase of you that I can divine in that way. Yet I come away from the 
theatre familiar with your little ways, the sound of your voice, and 
it leaves me with this false sense of knowing you. Then I come here 
to you, and I am a stranger, a man you have met twice, and I realize 
suddenly that you are a woman I do not know after all—a woman, 
though you look and seem so often like a child—with many reserves 
and the most subtle and mature perceptions. And—well, it is rather 
upsetting. So won’t you try to make allowances for me if I make 
blunders ? ” 
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She pushed her foot to and fro over a figure in the carpet. It was 
encased in a dainty slipper that was not new and had taken on the 
character of her foot. “ It interests me—what you say about an actress 
and her art,” she said. 

A sudden longing to get at the reality of her seized him. He spoke 
abruptly. “I wonder how large a place it fills in your life. Is it 
everything to you—your art?” 

He realized that it had a banal sound after he had said it—a feel- 
ing that his little habits of speech had given him before in talking with 
her. She would have an eliminative effect upon his conversation, he 
could see that. He could not talk with her in serviceable phrases, as 
had been his way with women. 

“Tt is not everything, of course. I like to live my life, to see other 
artists, to do all the things that are interesting.” 

Again her self-possession tended to his discomposure. “ What I 
meant was,” he began, “it seems to me that with an actress who is 
essentially an artist, her art—because it is an emotional, expressive 
thing, and a thing the essence of which is its power over other people’s 
emotions—it seems as if it might take the place to her of personal 
relations and emotions—of the thing that a man means in a woman’s 
life. Do you know what I mean?” 

“T think so.” 

“ As if—as I said the other day—the call of the life, like the Wan- 
derlust instinct in the gypsy, might be stronger than anything else.” 

It was a moment before she answered. “I think the absorption 
in her art that you speak of—or the fascination, excitement of the life— 
may take the place of coquetry to a woman, but not of a real affection.” 
She glanced up at him, adding in a tone entirely unsentimental, 
“ Why, how could it?” 

Then an amusing thought seemed to strike her. Again he was 
conscious of the quaintly humorous standpoint from which she had a 
disconcerting tendency to view life. Her eyes became twinkling stars of 
mirth. “ How silly if life is like opera! Suppose ”—she made a little 
grandiose dramatization—“ we go all the time singing, ‘I hate you! 
I shall kill you! I love you!” She colored each sentence with light, 
irresistible caricature. “I tell a man I love him, so”—she began a 
few bars of Grieg’s “I Love You,” then, running over to the piano, 
dropped into the accompaniment and sang through its brief measures 
with all the passion and longing the melody contains in her peculiarly 
appealing voice, yet exaggerated, sentimentalized. She looked up 
with a little laugh at the end, but Waring did not smile. It was one of 
those parodies verging upon, mingling with, reality, that have in them- 
selves a curious and disturbing effect even without the added emotional 
complications existing in Waring’s case. 
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“ You can caricature with the thing that touches one in your voice,” 
he said gravely. “I wonder how much reality there is in you.” 

She glanced up at him, her hands still running over the melody. 

“In me? ”—she seemed to study him a moment, her amused smile 
lingering. “Well, my art must create the effect of reality. It does 
not require that I also shall be real.” 

“T dare say that’s it. You suggest all sorts of qualities—even to 
tragedy—without probably possessing them.” 

She moved away from him, laughing. “ This is the second time you 
meet me—and you know already my soul!” She delivered the last two 
words with a mock grandiloquence. “I am then so easy to understand! ” 

“You make me very conscious of your profession,” he answered, 
still without smiling. 

She studied him a moment longer with her inscrutable smile, then, 
saying merely, “ So—I know now your opinion of me.” She put out 
her hand. “And now we waste so much time talking, you must go, 
for I have yet an appointment before my supper. You will come 
another time? ” 

He took her hand, conscious of a little thrill at touching it. “I 
wonder if some time when you are out you could come to my studio 
instead? I will have the model for the scenes there any time after 
to-morrow, and you can judge better of the whole effect from that 
than from the colored sketch. But of course, if you would rather, I 
can have it sent here.” 

She replied instantly, “ No, I can perfectly well come. Will Friday 
afternoon after lunch be a good time for you?” 

“ Any time that you come will be a good time for me,” he replied, 
lightly enough to constitute no further offense of familiarity. 

“T come, then, at three o’clock,” she said definitely. “ You leave 
your address—or it is in the telephone book? ” 

He took a card out of his case. “I will give you this so that you 
won’t go to my business place by mistake. I will put my telephone 
number on it.” 

While he was writing it she remarked, “ Do you know that I sing 
to-morrow for a benefit—for the crippled children ? ” 

He glanced up. “No. I haven’t happened to see the announce- 
ment. Thank you for telling me. I shall certainly be there.” 

“Tt is at the Knickerbocker Theatre,” she said. “I sing some 
pretty little songs, French and English. Perhaps you like them.” 

He smiled. “I think we can be reasonably sure of that.” Then he 
handed her the card. He had recovered his usual manner. “TI shall 
telephone Friday morning to remind you,” he said. 

She gave him one of her impersonal smiles. “It is not necessary. 


I have a very good memory.” 
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VI. 


THE audience assembled for the benefit of the crippled children was 
not a typical New York audience. Waring came in a few minutes 
before the curtain rose upon an interesting one-act play presented by 
the one American actress who consistently aims to reach a mature public. 
During its performance he missed the inappropriate mirth and naive 
comment which such intelligent efforts seem to provoke in the average 
metropolitan theatre-goer. He cynically noted the occasion as one of 
the few in his theatre-going experience in his native town when his 
neighbors were not of the sort who repeat aloud appealing phrases, 
jokes, and conclusions of sentences, record audibly the actors’ movements 
and slyly anticipate the obvious dénouement. The audience, in short, 
instead of being the usual New York conglomeration of second-genera- 
tion Hebrews and Irish immigrants and newly prosperous Americans of 
crude and simple traditions, was the special matinée audience, inclining 
to the fashionable, therefore more sophisticated, less attentive. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the play Griselda came out to 
sing a group of French songs, and he realized all over again with the 
force of a new impression her little incomparable air, her poise. There 
was nothing about her that suggested the studied effects of the theatre. 
She was like a wild flower in a milliner’s window, in contrast with the 
other performers. Then again the tormenting doubt born of the nature 
of her art arose in his mind. Might not that simple, unconscious air 
she had, like that youthful yet probably sophisticated hat, be only a 
development of the rare art instinct she possessed? Then he noticed 
that she carried the bunch of sweet peas he had sent her. 

Her first song was one of those typically French trifles of implica- 
tion, piquant rather than risqué, the point lying at the disposal of the 
art that conveyed it. Her accent, he noted, was perfect, her style full 
of that quality which we call French, but which is so rarely found in 
French singers. It was warmly applauded, being, Waring reflected, 
the kind of thing that that particular audience was qualified to appreci- 
ate. Her next was a fantastic Columbine and Pierrot song, a flower 
and moonbeam tragedy. Glancing at his program he saw that the next 
was the “ Paimpolaise,” Botrel’s sombre Breton fisherman’s song: 

J’aime Paimpol et sa falaise, 
Son vieuw clocher, son grand pardon. 
J’aime surtout la Paimpolaise 
Qui m’attend au pays breton. 


The sad little refrain seemed to hold all the doom and mystery of 
the sea and the grim ever-present tragedy of the simple lives dependent 
upon it. He actually felt a shiver down his spine and a choking in his 
throat when she came to the last verse: 
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Puis, quand la vague le designe, 
L’appelant de sa grosse voix, 

Le brave Islandais se resigne 

En faisant wn signe de croix 

Et le pauwvre gas, quand vient le trepas, 
Serrant une medaille qu’ il baise, 

Glisse dans Vocean fond 

En songeant a la Paimpolaise 

Qui *Vattend au pays breton. 


He seemed to see the whole pageant of the tragedy of them that go 
down to the sea in ships, as she sang it. Yet even through the flippant 
unrealism of “The Green Flower” he had foreseen that she had this 
power. 

He waited, impatient and inattentive, through several apparently 
popular intervening numbers, for she was to sing again—Solveg’s Song, 
in an improvised, semi-dramatic presentation of the Peer Gynt suite. 
He sat through the last act preceding it—a monologue by a self-satisfied 
young favorite of the season—with an annoyed sense of being sur- 
rounded with a disturbing noise. He marvelled at the copious applause 
that followed the performance. Then he heard the woman behind him 
tell her companion that the Peer Gynt selection was from an opera by 
Tolstoi, a fact which her companion was inclined to dispute, contending 
that it was a play which had been written for Mansfield. While they 
were still arguing the curtain went up upon Griselda in a gray Nor- 
wegian peasant costume, sitting by a spinning-wheel outside the door- 
way of a hut. Then she sang that most difficult of simple songs as he 
had never heard it sung by one of the great singers—as Solveg herself 
might have sung it, he thought—with all the strange, still Northern 
quality that the songs of that master of Norway contain, dream pic- 
tures of its deep waters and snow-topped mountains. It was to have 
been her last appearance, and Waring had intended to leave after it, 
but as he bent to reach for his belongings one of those facile individuals 
provided for emergencies of announcement upon such occasions came 
out for the evident purpose of revealing some readjustment in the 
afternoon’s plans. He explained first the unavoidable absence of Miss 
Gladys Balstier, who was to have done Anitara’s dance, then disclosed 
the more than consoling fact that Mademoiselle Breslau had kindly 
volunteered to dance in her stead. 

Waring reseated himself during the commendatory applause that 
followed this announcement. Then after a due pause the curtain went 
up upon a background of trees, the stage darkened to a night effect 
illumined by torches set in the earth. A group of women in Oriental 
costume squatted in a semicircle upon the ground, holding cymbals. 
Then the orchestra began the throbbing accent of the opening bars, and 
she flitted in as if blown across the stage with a twinkling of sandaled 
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feet. Her scant costume was a blending of tans, reds, and gold, and 
the rhythm of the music was in her movements. The sense of her as 
one with it grew upon him. Sometimes her arms and feet moved in 
different time-beats, like the two parts of the melody. She was a 
visible embodiment of the picture of the music. How she had taken on 
the character of it! The appealing child, the naughty Pierrot, the 
inarticulate tragedy of the peasant—all had disappeared. She was a 
little pagan brown creature of the east. 

It occurred to him as he captured his hat and umbrella from under 
the seat and painfully made his escape with the reluctant codperation 
of his neighbors, to send a card into her dressing-room, and impul- 
sively he did so, waiting in the foyer for his answer. In a few minutes 
word came back that she would receive him. 

She was already in her street costume and had an air of being 
ready to depart as he entered. She put out her hand cordially, saying 
at once: 

“T thank you for the sweet peas. Do you know I love them more 
as any other flowers? ” 

He found himself faintly embarrassed. “I remember noticing them 
in your room, and they seem like you.” 

She glanced up with a smile from fastening her glove. “ How do 
you mean?” 

“Their fragrance, their many colors, and their little wings, I sup- 
pose. There is always a suggestion of wings about you—as if you 
might fly up and off if you took it into your head.” She laughed as 
if entertained at the idea. “But after Anitara I thought that they 
should have been something different.” 

“What then should Anitara have?” 

“ Some strange flower that would smell like orange blossoms but have 
color.” 

“T don’t know such a flower,” she said with her trivial, childish 
air that he found so indescribably adorable. 

“T don’t know any one like you, so no one flower could express you. 
You are both ‘ Anitara’ and ‘ Solveg.’” 

She received her wrap from Hedwig, who, Waring realized dimly, 
had a strange, unrelated effect in her outdoor garments; then turned 
to him. “Do you go now?” 

He nodded. “It would be anti-climax to remain.” 

“Ts there somewhere I can leave you perhaps? I have a seat in 
my cab. It is Hedwig’s afternoon out, and I take already too much 
of her time.” 

He accepted with a sense of joy in the arrangement that would have 
seemed quite disproportionate had he paused to analyze it. His studio, 
he explained, lay between the theatre and her hotel. 
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~The driver, it seemed to Waring, was inspired by a most unnecessary 
sense of haste. A curious dumbness had suddenly overtaken him. He 
wanted to tell her how wonderful she had been, but, as the complete 
grasp of a subject affects certain sensitively perceptive natures with 
an inability to express themselves, he could find no words; and the 
remarks that he made were the most. trivial of commonplaces. As 
he glanced at her seated beside him she seemed more formal, more 
remote, than he had felt her at their first meeting. Then, a second after 
they had started, it seemed to him, the cab stopped before the door of his 
studio building. 

She glanced up at it. “Now I do not get lost when I come Fri- 
day,” she said as she put out her hand to him. 

He detained it a moment to say: “ You were very wonderful to-day, 
but I can’t seem to express what I feel about it. I am still inside of 
the picture, and I can’t step back to talk about it.” 

She smiled. “Then when you step out you shall tell me.” 


Vil. 

From that time until Friday afternoon an inexplicable restlessness 
possessed Waring. He could not paint, and with difficulty concentrated 
his mind upon the business problems that presented themselves for solu- 
tion. Allesandro, his incomparable valet, preparer of his breakfast, 
washer of his paint brushes, and custodian of his apartment, had his 
private suspicions. Being an Italian, his scent for affairs of the heart 
was highly developed. He had followed the course of the Angela affair 
with the deepest interest, but also—being an Italian—its transient 
nature had been no shock to him. 

One of the two evenings between the benefit for crippled children 
and the time set for her promised visit to his studio, Waring had spent 
at “The Green Flower.” 

A peculiar psychologic condition had overtaken him. In the middle 
of his work Griselda Breslau would invade his thoughts. Sometimes 
it was as she danced, elusive, elfin. Sometimes the personal sense of 
her was as vivid as a perfume. It was as if he could reach out his 
hand and touch her. 

But he had not yet given his condition a name, and until that 
moment it is possible to preserve at least the theory of emotional 
independence. 

As he sat waiting for her in his studio he glanced constantly at the 
clock, his ear strained for the sound of foot-steps in the hall. Once a 
woman’s step approached and passed his door, and he realized after she 
had gone that his heart-beat was far from normal. His eye wandered 
about his studio over his few well-chosen belongings. He wondered if 
it would please her. The time of waiting began to seem interminable. 
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But another glance at the clock assured him that she was only ten 
minutes late. ‘Then he heard her knock. Her step had been so light 
it had been imperceptible even to his waiting ear. 

Her little figure, standing there, seemed small in his spacious studio. 
She looked about with a smile. ‘“ What a beautiful studio! It is so— 
uncrowded.” 

His face lighted. “ Do you feel that way about it, too? I hate a 
lot of stuff about me.” 

She stood still, her eyes wandering about the room, while he looked 
at her. He noticed that her simple dress had none of the art of her 
professional costumes. Such young, unconsidered clothes. They 
might have been worn by an English school-girl. She did not suggest 
at that moment anything of her various, illusive, picturesque person- 
ality. She was just simply and somehow touchingly a young girl. 

Then she discovered the Tanagra dancing figure and went up to it. 
“Oh, I love that one!” she exclaimed. 

He took it down, and after a moment’s hesitation held it out to her. 
“ Would you like it?” : 

“Oh,” she laughed, “you are like Spanish gentlemen. I don’t 
dare admire.” 

“But it is just a little fake thing I picked up in Paris. It has 
no actual value. It would make me very happy to have you take it if 
you care for it.” 

Her manner of receiving it reminded him of a child accepting a toy 
it has admired without the hope of possession, yet there was the appre- 
ciative light of the artist in her eyes. “Thank you so much. May I 
really keep it? I like so much to have it.” 

Waring felt absurdly happy. “If I could make a Tanagra of you 
as you lift your skirts and blow off in that midsummer dance of yours— 
it would live as many hundred years as this. It would be the most 
wonderful Tanagra ever modelled.” 

“ Why don’t you do it? ” she asked with her gay little inconsequence. 

“T will try some time, if you will let me.” 

“Try now,” she suggested trivially, walking away from him to 
examine a Japanese print. Then she caught sight of a large canvas 
standing against the wall on the other side of the room and moved 
forward to get the proper angle of light on it. “Oh, what is that? 
I like it! Is it yours? What beautiful color!” 

He nodded, strangely happy in his realization of the genuineness 
of her tribute, and pulled the canvas into a better light. 

“Tt was a scheme I had for a mural decoration,” he explained. 
“There were to have been six of them—the Quest of Ceres. This is 
the only one I finished. It is the idea of Persephone and the Pome- 
granate seed.” 
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She stared at the picture thoughtfully. “I don’t just remember— 
there was some reason why she could not go back——” 

Waring explained: “Pluto abducted her—you remember? And 
when Ceres wanted to get her back, Jupiter said she could return if 
she had not eaten anything while she was there. But she had taken 
just one small pomegranate seed, so she had to stay.” 

She listened with her concentrated young air of interest. 

“Poor Persephone! It wasn’t fair. No one warned her. She 
did not understand when she ate it.” She glanced up at him. “ Where 
do you get that landscape ? ” 

He laughed. “I have not made a personally conducted trip through 
those regions like our friend Dante. I got it here ”—he tapped his fore- 
head—*“ aided by my recollection of a grim, barren bit of wood in 
New England, near my mother’s home.” 

Her eyes considered him, then passed on to his picture. “I think 
it is all yours,” she decided. “I don’t believe if I go there I see a 
landscape of Hades.” 

“Not. because you lack imagination, certainly.” 

Her eyes still studied the picture. “It is because you have the 
imagination of the painter, which is not mine. Yet you see not 
only colors, like so many painters. You feel also the idea. How 
wonderful is that touch of red in the pomegranate in her hand! ” 

“T am so glad you like it,” he repeated. 

“T love it—that is what you say in America when you like a thing 
very much—nicht? I love it.” Her little intense, foreign reiteration 
of the significant word had a curious effect upon Waring. 

“You can’t say that word quite with an English tongue,” he said. 

“ What word?” 

“Love.” Then, feeling suddenly self-conscious, he added more 
lightly, “ A regular verb in all languages, yet they say no foreigner 
can pronounce it quite correctly.” 

She had the idle, amused look of a child listening to a story. “Is 
that so?. It is strange.” 

“Tt is also symbolic,” he said. 

She looked up with a quickly responsive smile. “ You mean we love 
different ways, we of different nations?” A moment later she added, 
turning again to his picture, “ And the pomegranate seed—it is also 
symbolic—of many things. Of the small thing that has great conse- 
quences. There is some one little thing that you do, and always after- 
wards everything is different and you cannot go back to where you were 
before.” 

How she understood everything one said, Waring reflected, seeing 
the thing from all possible angles, and the delicious incongruity of it 
with that young exterior! “But not always does it leave us in the world 
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of shadows,” she concluded cheerfully. “Sometimes we would not 
go back if we could.” 

“You have grown as wise as your father wished you to be,” he said, 
wondering upon what experience of her brief, unknown past she had 
founded her little generalization. Then she moved suddenly over to a 
plaster bas relief in a corner. 

“What is this?” she asked in a subdued tone. He glanced at her 
curiously. 

“ You like it?” 

“Tt is the work of genius,” she said, in the same voice. 

“You are right,” Waring replied briefly. “It is the work of a 
young friend of mine who is dead. His life was a failure. He went 
down into the depths, poor boy—and died there.” 

She stood looking up at it, her hands loosely clasped before her, a 
rapt, luminous look upon her face. She seemed to him wrapped in a 
still atmosphere, like light. Her garment of small coquetries, practi- 
calities, disdains, slipped from her. It was as if for the defenseless 
moment he saw her young soul bare. A sense of reverence came over 
him. She turned a little toward him, but with her eyes still upon the 
strange figure that seemed half released from the cosmos-like back- 
ground. 

“Tt is his life,” she said softly, as a child speaks when it is awed, 
“the struggle, aspiration, what he tried to be.” 

Waring was curiously moved. “ Yes, that is it,” was all he found 
to say. Then she passed on and stopped to examine a tarnished Buddha 
on a shelf a trifle higher than her head, so that she had to look up at it. 
His eyes followed her. 

Suddenly, in spite of the vibrations of that deeper note still sounding 
within him, the artist impulse rose to the surface. 

“Oh, now you look like Anitara! Could you stand a moment 
like that, looking up at the Buddha? It has brought out the oblique 
look about your eyes. Jove! if I can get that!” 

“ So?”—she referred her pose to him with an inquiring glance, 
then became immovable while he swiftly caught up red chalk, paper, 
and board. 

“T can’t believe that you are all German, any way,” he said. “I 
think you are a changeling.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ A child left by the fairies in place of a mortal baby.” 

“Oh, ein Wechselbalg,” she translated. “Your word is prettier, I 
think.” 

“ Or else,” he went on, laying in the figure with long, sure sweeps, 
“you are a reincarnation.” 

Of what—of whom? ” 
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“ Many people.” 
She shook her head. “I don’t like to believe that.” 


“But it would explain you so logically—the many things you 
suggest.” 

She still seemed to reject the idea. “TI like to be just myself.” 

He laughed. “ Well—yourself would be the result of all these lives. 
Only there would be some trace, some memory, of each in you. You 
were somebody in Egypt—there are shadows of the desert about yvur 
eyelids—and somebody else in Japan, and—oh, many things beside.” 

She smiled with droll distaste. “I don’t like that—I am just one 
plain, simple person.” 

He smiled. “ Anything but that.” 

She continued. “And I don’t like the people one loves in this 
world to be lost with it.” 

He did not respond for a moment. When he did his tone had lost its 
lightness. “ You might keep one lover through all your incarnations. 
The Japanese believe that.” ; 

But the flickering response upon her face was not serious. “I don’t 
think so much of lovers.” 

He worked for some minutes in silence, but the spirit with which 
he had started the sketch seemed to be slipping from him. He had come 
to the face. Then he began to erase and correct. Finally he threw his 
board and pencil from him with an exclamation. 

She spoke without moving—it occurred to him that she was accus- 
tomed to posing, and the thought gave him a twinge. “ What is it? 
You spoil it?” 

He walked to the opposite side of the room, his face disturbed. “TI 
can’t do it.” 

“Why, then, am I so difficult? I see here some very good 
portraits.” 

“You would naturally be hard to get hold of. It is impossible 
for me.” 

Why is that?” 

He did not answer. She walked over to the table and picked up 
the unfinished sketch. “I think it is like me.” 

But he took it from her and tore it in two. With a little shrug 
she passed over to a further table, where the model of a stage setting 
was standing. “Oh, I do not see this before! ” she exclaimed. It was 
a miniature representation of a Spanish interior, the open court showing 
at the back through the arched doorway. 

“This is what you ask me to see?” she asked. 

“Tt was my excuse,” Waring replied in an odd tone, as if he were 
addressing himself. Not noticing—possibly not hearing—his speech 
she sat down and drew the pasteboard model toward her, looking into 
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every corner, moving the small doors and bending down so that she 
could look through the tiny windows. She looked up with a delighted 
laugh. 

“Ts n’t it—cute! ” 

He laughed in spite of the disturbed condition of his emotions. 
“Tf you say that in England they will know you for an American.” 

She gave him a glance from over the top of the model. “TI don’t 
mind.” 

“ That is kind of you.” 

She laughed back at him. It was impossible not to respond to her 
gaiety. “ You look just like a child with a toy house,” he said. 

She sat back then more formally. “You wish to speak of the 
costumes in this act?” 

“Tt was about the color of the costumes,” he said, after a moment. 
“T had intended to use pearly white with touches of red—did I tell 
you? But I thought with all this marble it might be more interesting 
to use a sort of blue-green instead. What do you think?” 

She considered. “It sound very nice.” 

He rummaged about on the table for his water-color design, and 
handed it to her. “ You can get the color effect better from this rough 
sketch.” 

Her keen glance took in the design with instant understanding. 
“Tt is much better. The touch of red will come in the same for 
accent, and to repeat the red flowers outside in the court.” 

“ You talk like a painter,” he exclaimed. “ Have you known many 
artists ? ” 

“ Quite a good many. My father is an artist.” 

“ Ah, that helps to explain you,” he said. 

She gave him a Pierrot glance. “Do I, then, require so much 
explanation ? ” 

“A great deal,” he responded. “Copious marginal notes. You 
are very bewildering.” 

Without commenting upon his answer, she gave way to one of her 
little outbreaks of confidence. “ And my mother was a singer. But 
not a great, well-known singer, for she lose her voice when I am born.” 

“ Perhaps she gave it to you,” he said. 

She shook her head. “It was more beautiful than mine, my father 
say. I was but two years old when she died. I am the youngest except 
for one brother. We are brought up by my father and my oldest 
sister.” 

The simple suggestion of her history touched him, but he did not 
comment. He had discovered that like a shy child she made her frag- 
mentary confidences inadvertently and became reticent with questioning. 

“ Your voice has the supreme gift, in any case,” he said. 
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“What is that?” 

“Tt can reach one’s heart.” 

She did not answer. Glancing at her, he saw that she was again 
frowningly absorbed in the intricacies of the miniature villa. “I 
see myself in there,” she explained with a little gesture. 

He smiled. “TI also have seen you there.” 

She dropped her eyes as it were drawing down the curtain. “ And 
was your mother also Austrian?” he pursued. 

She rose, pushing the paper model from her. “She was half 
Hungarian.” 

“Ah!” he triumphed. “ That helps still further to explain you!” 

“ Another marginal note? ”—she lifted her expressive eyebrows. 
“ Why do you say that? I do not usually like Hungarians.” 

“Well, if you reject the incarnation theory—the strain of Magyar 
or Oriental must be the thing I feel in you. You have gypsy bleod— 
that is it! That is how you can sing that song the way you do.” 

She only smiled and walked over to examine an old piece of Italian 
carved wood, touching it delicately. “Is there another setting you like 
to show me?” 

“ Yes, I have the model of the first scene, if you want to see it—the 
public square with the fountain, where you make your entrance as the 
gypsy dancer.” 

Suddenly she gave a little backward and sideways twist to her body, 
making at the same time the motion with her wrist and hand of slowly 
opening and waving a fan. “I walk like Spanish gypsy,” she said. 

He stood with unconsciously folded arms as she came toward him. 
Her eyelids were drooped with a simulation of Spanish languor, but 
underneath laughed the naughty eyes of Pierrot. He half turned from 
her as she stopped before him. 

“You don’t look at me.” 

He did not answer, for all at once in that brief moment of her little 
dramatization he had seen it all clearly, the thing she had done to him. 

He looked up and met her eyes. “I am glad it amuses you,” he said. 

She lifted her eyebrows with a shrug. 

“But you will have to amuse yourself at the expense of other men’s 
emotions after this. I am going to keep away from you.” 

She shook her head with a smile. “I think I understand English,” 
she said, “ but I don’t understand this.” 

“T think you understand very well,” he answered, still without 
looking at her. 

“ Why do you wish not to see me any more? ” 

“You know.” 

“ Because you do not want to be the friend of actresses? You have 
perhaps an aristocratical prejudice against it.” 
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He could not control a smile at the effect of her adjective so seri- 
ously uttered even while she made his heart beat out of time. 

She drew back then, aloof and cold. “And I also amuse you— 
by your smile.” 

He stood looking down at her, torn by a sudden desire to take her 
in his arms—an impulse half such as he might have felt toward a child, 
half as toward a woman. “Don’t you understand? I smile for the 
same reason that I am afraid of breaking my heart over you—because 
you are so like an adorable child.” 

“ You shall not talk to me like this.” She spoke a little breathlessly. 

“T don’t want to love you.” Waring’s tone was even, yet it betrayed 
the restraint he was putting upon himself. “I won’t let myself love 
you. That is why I must keep away from you. It came to me sud- 
denly just then. I didn’t realize before where I was drifting. If I 
let myself lovegyou, I would want you to marry me. I should want you 
to leave the stage. I could n’t share you with the rest of the world. 
I’d want you all to myself. I should want all those impossible things 
that you would never give me, because you are, first of all, an artist.” 

She had turned from him before he had finished. But when she 
answered he caught an untranslatable smile. “ You are very rapid here 
in America,” she said. 

He answered a little breathlessly. “It is not the first time, then, 
that a man has made love to you the fourth time he has met you.” 

She shrugged. “The fourth time—often the first!” 

He bit his lip. “That is what I mean. I am nothing to you— 
just a man you have met a few times. I have not the faintest claim 
upon you. But even if I had, I could not help this sort of thing hap- 
pening. Yet when you tell me that men feel free to make love to you 
like that—when I think of the kind of men——” He broke off, then 
went on again. “If you can do this to me now in this short time— 
well—you see it is quite time for me to stay away from you.” 

“T don’t see why you stay away from me.” He thought he caught 
a recalling look in her eyes after she had spoken. 

Involuntarily he stepped nearer to her. “You don’t want me 
to——” he began. 

But she met his eyes tranquilly. “If we plan the costumes to- 
gether,” she suggested. 

“Tt is easy enough to arrange that. I can see that I have been 
making the designs an excuse to myself. And I know now that you are 
dangerous to me.” 

She smiled, and perhaps he imagined the suspicion of a childish 
quiver about her lips. “Not so dangerous as you perhaps think, for 
apparently you are not impulsive. And all men”—she paused with 
a little light indication of scorn for the sex—“ they change quickly.” 
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The recollection of Angela rose grimly in his mind. It was true 
he had changed quickly enough once. And, no doubt, he took this 
passing emotion too seriously. It could be nothing but a superficial 
infatuation. He did not know the girl’s actual self, her soul, as one 
phrased it. Well, but did he not? Was it not the very indescribable 
essence of her personality that was the real power of her fascination? 
And Angela—how was one to compare that incomparable piece of 
idiocy on his part with this experience? Angela had never once moved 
him as keenly as this girl had that very first evening in the theatre. 
It was absurd even to think of Angela in comparison with this woman 
who could reach out and touch him through a thousand avenues of 
allurement. 

“Oh, these men!” she characterized with an indescribable mocking 
gesture. “One day they kill themselves for you—the next you hear 
they marry. It is not necessary to take them sericusly. It is not 
necessary for them to take themselves seriously.” 

He shook his head. “ My instinct warns me against you,” he said. 

“Instinct!” she repeated, questioning the idea or the word, he did 
not know which. 

“The instinct of self-preservation,” he said. “The thing that 
warns us against the person or thing that has power to hurt us.” 

“ And you expect to know love without hurt?” The look on her 
face, momentarily serious, stirred him to deeper agitation. 

“There are degrees and ways of being hurt. To love a woman who 
is an artist, especially a woman whose profession is the stage, would be ~ 
little else but hurt. It would be madness.” 

He fancied that he heard her draw a little breath as if she sighed. 
“Tt is always the same. There is no way to escape. To love is to 
suffer.” 

“You speak as if you knew.” He turned upon her suddenly. 

“And you have not discovered that fact also?” was her oblique 
answer. 

“T have never really been in love, strange as it may seem at my 


age 
“ But you have thought that you loved.” 
“ Yes.” 
“Tt is what I said,” she triumphed. “It seems always so after- 
wards—that you have not loved. But at the time!” Her pantomime 


was expressive. 

“ You do know, then.” 

After a moment she looked up and nodded. “ Yes, Mr. Waring, I 
also have thought that I loved—afterwards to find my mistake.” 

“T wonder what he was like.” His brows contracted with the 


thought. 
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“ Oh,”—she moved off with a light disclaiming movement—“ he 
was a man like others.” 

“T don’t believe any man that you thought you loved for even a 
moment could withstand you—against his reason, his will, and his 
conscience.” 

“You think so? In any case, I do not have all those things against 

“They are bound to be,” he replied, mistaking her construction, 
“ with a man who takes his life seriously.” 

“T mean, I do not choose to have them against me. What kind of 
a woman do you think want the love « a man against his will, his 
reason, and his conscience! And now”. ae came toward him—“ if 
we have talked all about the costumes I go.” 

He started. “Don’t go yet. Allesandro will make us some tea.” 

“T thank you, but I do not lead the life of you and your friends. 
I have some little thing before the theatre and take neither tea nor 
coffee.” 

“Of course you will have coffee. How stupid of me! We can 
have coffee.” 

“T thank you, but I speak the fact. In the afternoon I do not 
take either. Good-by.” 

She put out her hand, but he said, “I am going down with you.” 

“T keep my cab.” 

“But you are going to let me put you into it.” He affected not 
to see her hand. 

She flashed a smile at him. “ The first time you see me you kiss 
my hand. The fourth time you do not take it at all! You have ened 
ways, you Americans! ” 

His eyes were drawn to the little rejected hand. She gave it a 
glance of commiseration. He caught it up, then dropped it again. 
“You are flirting with me.” 

“T don’t know that word,” she said. 

He laughed without mirth. “You at least know its meaning.” 
As she stood in an attitude of waiting at his door he opened it, then 
paused as a thought struck him. 

“ Haven n’t you forgotten your Tanagra lady?” 

She gave him a glance. “If we are no longer acquaintances, how is 
it possible that I take a gift from you?” 

“ Nonsense!” He went back and, picking up the Tanagra figure, 
wrapped it hastily in a sheet of drawing paper and handed it to her. 
She accepted it after a brief hesitation, her inscrutable eyes smiling at 
him. 

“T take it for souvenir of a lost friend,” she said with a little 
instantaneous simulation of pathos. 
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“T see you appreciate the situation most sympathetically,” he 
remarked shortly. He stood aside, waiting for her to pass through the 
door, then escorted her to the elevator and down to her cab. 

“You do not come to see me again?” she questioned, seated in her 
cab. She looked absurdly young under her large hat as she waited, 
leaning forward, for his answer. 

He shook his head. 

“T am sorry,” she said as if she meant it. But she smiled as she 
nodded good-by to him. 

Going back to his studio, he picked up his hat and went out for 
a long walk, from which he returned moody and taciturn. Allesandro, 
coming in for instructions for the evening, then attached his suspicions 
to the small Signorina with the extraordinary eyes. With Italian tact 
he withheld his characteristic flood of anecdote usually encouraged by 
Waring, and walked about with the careful tread of one tending the 
sick. 

Also Hedwig, who enjoyed in her position the happiest relations 
possible between employer and employed, found her mistress uncom- 
monly silent when she came in for her early supper. 

“The gnddiges Fraulein has been to the studio of the Herr Gemah- 
ler?” she observed, in German. 

Griselda only nodded. 

“ And saw there the costumes for the new opera? ” 

“ The pictures, Hedwig, not the costumes.” 

“Tf the Herr Gemahler had a grand beard and a fine mustache he 
would be altogether handsome.” 

“T like men who wear neither beard nor mustache,” replied Gri- 
selda, and Hedwig lifted her eyebrows disapprovingly. 

“The gnddiges Fraulein becomes altogether American,” she said. 

“That is not true,” Griselda contradicted sharply. “I hate the 
men of America.” 

Then Hedwig was wisely silent. 


VIII. 


For the next few days Waring kept away from the theatre, applying 
himself severely to his tasks. But the third day after Griselda’s visit 
to his studio he found a note from her in his morning mail. 


My pear Mr. Wartne [it read]: 

I like once again to consult you about the costume of the third 
act which we do not discuss already in your studio. Will you come 
in this Sunday evening? If this time is not convenient to you, call 
me and we change it. 

Sincerely yours, 
GRISELDA BRESLAU. 
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Waring’s brows contracted as he read it. A sudden impulse swept 
him to kiss the signature, half dashing, half childish, with the quaint 
suggestions of German letters in its formation. He folded it severely 
and thrust it into his pocket, finding himself unable to destroy it. 
Then he went to his desk at once and wrote: 


My MILLE. BRESLAU: 
I am sorry that it will be impossible for me to call Sunday 
evening, as I have an engagement out of town. Miss Graham, who is 


one of the practical designers of the firm that has the contract for 
the costumes, can call to talk the matter over with you at any time 
that suits your convenience. You will find her far more intelligent 
than I am on the subject. 

Faithfully yours, 


STEPHEN WARING. 


When he went out to post the letter, following a sudden, illogical 
impulse, he stopped in a florist’s and ordered te of sweet peas sent 
to her address. 

Griselda was receiving a call from Mr. Blagden, one of the business 
managers of the Woodruff Company, when this note was brought to her. 
Hedwig’s watchful eyes detected an unusual gravity in her face, and she 
frowned forbiddingly at Mr. Blagden as she passed out. He was not 
a prepossessing person, thick-necked, half bald, with calculating, hard, 
little eyes peering from a fat, red face—eyes that were wont to rest with 
a peculiarly disconcerting insolence upon women. A familiar type 
of the theatrical business man, who believed that every one had his 
price, and who characterized all honorable sentiments as “bluff.” He 
had expressed his desire informally but peremptorily that morning 
over the telephone for a business talk with Mademoiselle Breslau— 
known to Mr. Blagden and the rest of the office either by her last name 
or her first. 

“Tt’s all very well, this high and mighty business ”—Mr. Blagden 
continued his peroration disregardful of the fact that Hedwig had not 
yet left the room. “It sounds fine, but I can tell you, too much of 
it don’t go down in your job. A little friendliness goes a sight further. 
You can catch more flies with molasses than you can with vinegar.” 

“T don’t understand you,” Griselda replied with her foreign for- 
mality that Mr. Blagden and the other gentlemen of the office found so 
confusing. 

Mr. Blagden’s small, restless eyes glanced sharply in her direction. 
He lolled back in the unadaptable hotel chair and crossed his legs. 
“No? Then I will make myself clearer. It is n’t just this question of 
Brody’s backing. In this business, no matter how much of a good 
looker she is, a woman is supposed to be a winner with the men—the 
men who are going to ante up at the box office. Now, you know your- 
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self it’s men that fill up the house at this kind of a show. It ain’t 
any matinée girl business. Now, I ain’t butting into your affairs, and 
I don’t say we have any kick coming about the box office receipts, but 
if you want these fancy ideas of yours carried out about this ‘ Rose of 
Seville’ and other shows in the future, it’s up to you not to turn down 
gentlemen like Mr. Brody quite so hard. I think it’s been explained to 
you before that he’s one of our backers—not just down in black and 
white, but he puts up for the shows when he takes a fancy to a girl or 
when you can make him see a good, square business proposition. Now, 
if you are going to refuse to know him, refuse to have anything to do 
with him, what inducement do you imagine there is for him to put 
up for your show?” 

Mr. Blagden’s English, although she had had several opportunities 
to familiarize herself with it, still presented linguistic difficulties to 
Griselda. That may have been the reason that she frowned. 

“T am not sure that I entirely understand. I think perhaps you do 
not manage things as I have been accustomed. In any case I do as I 
choose outside the theatre. I do not see that the business of the office 
with this Mr. Brody concerns me.” 

“All right.” Mr. Blagden laughed unpleasantly. “First thing 
you know you will find other girls busy on your job.” 

Griselda repeated even more coldly, “I do not understand you.” 

Mr. Blagden elaborated further. “I don’t say you’ll be out of a 
job. You’ve got enough stock in trade to land something somewhere. 
But you won’t get the soft side. In short, you ’re extremely likely to 
find yourself doing one-night stands if you hang on to this pose of 
being too good to pass around a few smiles to men that has the cash 
and is ready to hand it out.” 

Griselda turned Waring’s letter absently about in her hands. When 
she looked up there was an expression that Mr. Blagden could not have 
translated in her eyes. 

“T have no more to say, Mr. Blagden. My personal affairs are my 
own. They do not one a business office.” 

“ Just as you say ””—Mr. Blagden rose with a flourishing gesture 
that disclaimed responsibility, but there was an antagonistic light in 
his eyes. “ Brody is ready to put up for your show. If he doesn’t, 
you have yourself to thank for it. And when a girl takes the tack you 
do—why, they just think one Ging—-Sat she’s no winner. And that’s 
mighty bad business for the girl.” 

“They may think what they will.” 

“Just as you say. But I don’t say it’s good poliey for a woman 
whose business it is to please the public—and that’s what you ’re there 
for. There’s no side-stepping that fact.” 

“T please the public with my art.” It was a tone that might have 
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reached a man of other traditions than Mr. Blagden’s. Its only effect 
upon him was to anger him. 

“ Art-rot! ” was his answer. “ In this kind of a show a woman goes 
on her looks and her drawing power. You can shy at the facts if you 
like—but there they are. And I can tell you, the boys are sheep. They 
all run one way. I give it to you right straight—this bunch of talk 
has a fine sound. It would read well in the Sunday press, or The 
Ladies’ Cozy Corner, but it ain’t good business.” 

Griselda rose. “I discuss my business with Mr. Woodruff.” 

“Well—Mr. Woodruff or me—it’s all one. We pull together.” 
Mr. Blagden disliked Griselda Breslau. What some men saw in her 
“beat ” him, as he expressed it at the office. 

“T cannot see that this of which you speak is business. You will 
excuse me now, please? I have an appointment.” 

Mr. Blagden, several shades redder in the face, took a few steps in 
the direction of the door. “Just as you say. But you’ll come to 
taking my advice yet. This Mr. Brody ’s a good solid business proposi- 
tion and not mean with his cash. It won’t hurt you to accept an invi- 
tation now and then. If you treat him right, he’ll back any show you 
want to try out, and I can tell you right flat, the managers of a Broad- 


way show are in the business for cash. They ain’t doing much for 


love an 
Griselda, suddenly frozen, made a formal inclination. “I ask you 


to excuse me, Mr. Blagden;” and, leaving him standing there, she 
left the room. 

Alone in her room, she sat down by the window and stared out, 
Waring’s letter, temporarily forgotten, in her hand. After a time she 
became conscious of it, and with some relaxation of the tension in her 
face she opened and read it. 

When she had read it twiee she did a strange thing. She went into 
the other room and gathered up in her hands the great bunch of fra- 
grant sweet peas Waring had sent her that morning, and, walking over 
to the open fire, threw them in. From her earliest childhood Griselda 
had loved flowers passionately. Once sent to a disciplinary bed upon 
her return from a childish quest for spring flowers, she had left her 
few trophies in her little basket and had found them the next morning 
dead, and she had cried bitterly, although she was not a child given to 
tears. She stood a moment watching the flames curl about the delicate 
petals, then suddenly, with a sound like a sob, she knelt and snatched 
them back, regardless of the flames that burned her fingers. Then as 
she looked down at the pathetic little flowers scorched and charred in 
her hands the tears rushed to her eyes and she buried her face in them. 
Hearing an approaching step, she crushed them hurriedly into the waste- 
basket and sat down at her desk and reached out for paper and envelopes. 
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“Yet more flowers,” Hedwig announced, entering. “The room 
becomes a flower garden.” 

Griselda barely turned to glance at the large box bearing the label 
of a fashionable florist. “More flowers! Take them away. I don’t 
want them!” Then, seeing Hedwig’s bewildered look, she added im- 
patiently, “Take them to the German hospital you have spoken of. 
Send them to the sick children.” 

Hedwig hesitated. “It is at least better that I should open them. 
Without doubt, there is a letter or a card within.” 

“TI don’t care who sent them.” Griselda hunted frowningly for a 
pen while Hedwig, busying himself with the process of opening the 
box, discovered a note, which she handed to her mistress. 

Without even glancing at the flowers, Griselda opened the note 
and glanced through its contents. After a moment she scratched 
a few words, folded the paper and directed it, and handed it to 
Hedwig. 

“Post it yourself, Hedwig. Down-stairs they are so careless. It 
is of an invitation to dinner for to-morrow evening.” 

“Dines the gnidiges Fraulein with the Herr Gemahler?” asked 
Hedwig, whose affectionate curiosity Griselda had never seen fit to 
discourage. 

She shook her head. “I dine with one Mr. Brody. It is a matter 
of business. Go quickly, Hedwig, and do not ask stupid questions.” 


IX. 

WarkInG recognized that in the last ten days he had spoiled every- 
thing he had set his hand to, and that nothing, in fact, had gone well 
for some time except the schemes for “ The Rose of Seville.” At four 
o’clock he painted out his morning’s work upon the accessories of a 
portrait and went out, deciding to drop in upon his aunt for tea. 

Mrs. Holland still lived in the large red brick house which had 
been his grandfather’s home in Gramercy Park. As Waring waited in 
the large drawing-room with its mahogany doors, his eyes wandered over 
the familiar objects it contained,—the tall Sevres urns with Ormolu 
handles on the mantel, the poor copies of old masters brought in earlier 
days from Italy, the dignified, purposeless bric-a-brac that marked the 
taste of another period, and the feeling of home came restfully over him. 

Berenice might laugh at the drawing-room. Waring was glad that 
Aunt Ellen had never changed it. The maid brought back word that 
his aunt would see him in the library, and he went up the wide winding 
stairs. Her face lighted as always at the sight of him. 

“ My dear boy, it is an age since I have seen you! Young men seem 
not to have as much time as they used.” Then as Waring would have 
answered she held up her hand. “ But one never expects young men to 
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have time for old women. The world has never been any different in 
that respect.” 

“You an old woman!” Waring protested. “ You are the youngest 
woman I know. Years younger than Berenice, for instance.” 

Mrs. Holland smiled. “One is never so old as at Berenice’s age. 
She will grow younger with time.” Then she gave him a keen glance. 
“ But are n’t you looking rather tired, Stephen? ” 

An impulse to confess assailed Waring. It had been his childish 
habit with his Aunt Ellen. It had always been easier to tell things 
to her than to other people. He stared out at the bare trees in the 
park as he answered, “I am rather upset about something.” . 

“Ts it work or a woman—or would you rather not talk about it?” 

Waring smiled. “ My psychologist aunt! It is a woman.” 

There was a brief pause in which their eyes met, then Mrs. Holland 
spoke a little hesitatingly, as if she feared seeming to force his confi- 
dence: “ Well—and are you really in love this time?” 

“J—I hope not,” Waring answered; “but I am more than half 
afraid I am. That’s the trouble.” 

“Then it is some one that you do not want to be in love with,” 
his aunt inferred quickly. For a moment she looked grave. She 
dreaded having her boy, as she always thought of Stephen—for she had 
no boys of her own—involved in some unhappy entanglement with a 
married woman. 

“T hope it is not some woman who is not free,” she said. 

He shook his head. “No, she is free enough; too free—that is the 
trouble. I mean——” Then he came out with it bluntly. “She is 
on the stage. I believe her to be a good woman—a good girl, for she 
is scarcely a woman—but I don’t believe a man has any fair show for 
happiness if he marries an actress.” 

It was a moment before his aunt answered, “ Of course I have an 
old-fashioned prejudice against it—although people seem to feel rather 
differently about the stage in these days. But it seems to me it would 
be easy for a man to idealize a woman he sees in that unreal sort of 
atmosphere. How well do you know her, Stephen?” 

“Tf you reckon it by time and the number of meetings—I have seen 
her to talk with exactly four times.” 

“ You can hardly know her then in any real sense. Yet I know— 
in spite of the Angela mistake—that you are a pretty well balanced 
young man.” 

“T am afraid I am no longer deserving of that compliment. But, 
you understand, it isn’t the kind of infatuation that one expects an 
actress to inspire—I am scarcely impressionable enough to fall a prey 
to that kind of folly—at least, I hope I’m not. What I mean is, that 
she appeals to what is known as ‘the best’ in one. She seems to me,” 
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he added, permitting some of his real feeling to show in his voice, “ quite 
the most exquisite, illusive thing I have ever come across in art or life. 
She is a sort of fusion of the two somehow. She is an artist’s dream 
come true.” 

Mrs. Holland smiled. “TI believe you are really in love this time, 
Stephen.” 

Waring looked up. “It isn’t just the way I see her with the 
illusion of my feeling about her. She is art for the artist, you under- 
stand. Most of the people that go to see her just see that she can dance, 
that she can sing, that she has gaiety and sparkle. But beyond that 
simple spectrum of colors there are all the shimmering, impalpable 
colors that common eyes can’t see. They stretch out endlessly. Often 
I get a feeling that there is more than I can see.” He paused. “So 
I have decided to stay away from her, for she is essentially an artist. 
I feel in her that underneath aloofness that seems to me the real artist 
type. I don’t believe any man could make up to her for the loss of 
her profession. Her gift of expression is something that has to come 
out.” A recollection of the gypsy song came disturbingly back to him. 
“T think really she would be wretched bound to any one. Yet some- 
times—quite unconsciously, I think—she makes the appeal to one of a 
helpless child at the mercy of things.” Waring found it a relief to 
talk about it, now that he had begun. “I can’t see any way out of it 
all but just to cut it out,” he concluded. 

Mrs. Holland considered. “ Or to see more of her perhaps.” 

Waring shook his head. “ Dangerous advice, Aunt Ellen. It 
would n’t disillusionize—which is what you mean of course. You don’t 
know what she is like. It is n’t only her art and the appeal she makes 
to one’s imagination. She has the mind of an artist. Her father is 
a painter. No, if I were to see more of her I should simply get in 
deeper and deeper until——-” He broke off. “ And then, if she would 
have me, there would probably be a little dash of heaven, a large dose 
of hell, and—the divorce court.” 

Mrs. Holland looked grave. It was a moment before she spoke: 
“ Generally—unlike the conservative old woman I ought to be—I would 
advise you to follow your inclinations. The psychologic chemistry of 
marriage is a strange thing. One never knows what result the com- 
bination will make. Marriages that seem to start out with everything 
in their favor end in shipwreck, and I have lived long enough to see 
some most unlikely ventures turn out successfully. Nevertheless, in 
this case I must say the chances seem to me to be all against your 
happiness. Could n’t you manage a little trip off somewhere, or are 
you too busy?” 

Waring smiled. “I think I shall try to see what my will will do 
for me before I take to flight. If I can’t conquer it here, I am afraid 
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running away won’t do it for me.” Then, after a moment, he added, 
“T want to tell you who she is—I am sure you care to know and you 
have seen her with me. It is Zelda Breslau—you remember, in ‘ The 
Green Flower’? ” 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Holland recollected. “It was a good little face, I 
thought, as well as charming. I understand what you mean when you 
say she is not like an actress. I am glad you told me, Stephen. I feel 
more sure now that she won’t do you any harm.” 

Waring smiled at that. “ Dear Aunt Ellen, it is rather late in the 
day for any woman to injure my eternal soul!” 

But Mrs. Holland shook her head with her wise smile. “No one 
is ever too old to be hurt by being disappointed in some one they love, 
dear Stephen. Disillusion always leaves a scar.” 

“T dare say,” he replied, grave again ; “ but sometimes I feel as if I 
would be thankful to be disillusioned.” 

“You feel that she would n’t want to give up the stage,” his aunt 
stated rather than questioned. 

“T haven’t the slightest assurance that she would have me, to 
begin with,” Waring said. “But if she would—it isn’t a possible 
situation.” 

Mrs. Holland picked up her knitting. “I suppose the sense of 
possession is an ineradicable part of love,” she reflected. “ We all want 
to absorb the thing we love. It is natural, but I am not sure that it is 
right. Isn’t it, after all, just selfishness? And an artist, we are 
taught to believe, belongs to the world. I suppose that is just as 
true when the art is only that of amusing the world.” 

“ Aunt Ellen, you are not advising me to try it?” he exclaimed. 

She shook her head. “On the contrary, I should be very much 
troubled to have it come to that—charming as the girl seems to be, and 
as I am sure she must be, to have stirred you so deeply; for the chances 
for your happiness seem to me, as they do to you, more than precarious. 
It seems to me especially dangerous when the wife is the artist.” 

“Thank you,” Waring put in, smiling faintly ; “ at last I know your 
opinion of my alleged genius.” 

His aunt smiled. “In this case it would be the wife’s art that 
would be the apple of discord.” 

Waring arose, unendurably stirred by her hypothetical use of that 
intimate word. His aunt continued. “Just remember if the current 
should carry you away—as it frequently does when the obstacle is saallip 
psychologic—remember the advice of an old woman who has lived a 
long time in this world and seen a good deal: don’t expect to own all 
of any one, any more than you expect to find any one person who can be 
everything to you.” 

At that moment there was the sound of a light step in the hall and 
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a faint silken swish of skirts, and Berenice entered. She was radiant 
in a becoming new hat and adorned with a large bunch of violets. 

“ What are you two talking about? You look as solemn as tomb- 
stones? Am I de trop?” 

“Can you conceive of that possibility?” Waring rose to his feet 
with the affectation of devotion he usually assumed for his young 
cousin. 

“Well, you seem to be going.” 

“Must,” Waring prevaricated, for Berenice’s insistent crispness 
jarred upon him at that moment. 

“Where are you going?” Berenice sat down, fixing her clear, 
unmysterious eyes upon him. 

“T refuse to be trapped into damaging admissions,” Waring smiled 
back at her. Then he went up to his aunt and kissed her hand—an 
affectionate little formality that he had long indulged in with her— 
and took his leave. 

“ Oh, he ran away so soon I forgot a piece of news I have for him.” 
Berenice pouted. 

“ Tell it to me,” her aunt suggested. 

“Angela Upton is engaged—to that fat Tommy Griswold. And 
she talks about him just the way she used to talk about Stephen.” 

“T am glad of that ”—Aunt Ellen smiled with kind amusement. 
“ Now tell me what you are up to.” 

Which sufficed to set Berenice upon a long recitation of her doings 
not greatly differentiated in character or in the vocabulary employed in 
their relation. 


X. 


A Few blocks up the Avenue, Waring met Newcomb walking in the 
direction, he explained, of his club. The result of their brief greeting 
and exchange of plans—or rather of their lack—was an agreement to 
dine together. 

“ Where shall we:go?” Newcomb propounded with the air of con- 
centration with which he always contemplated the question of food. 

“T leave that to you,” Waring answered indifferently. 

“How about Victor's?” Newcomb frowned anxiously. “They 
have just caught the trick with canvasback. Let’s walk up.” 

As they turned about and walked on together Newcomb embarked 
upon a long grievance connected with himself, some brother artists 
and a hanging committee. Newcomb usually had some recital of this 
kind to pour into his ear, and Waring listened with the necessary frac- 
tion of that organ while his thoughts returned to the subject of his 
conversation with his aunt. 

When they had “ rounded up,” as Newcomb expressed it, at Victor’s, 
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he steered the way toward the extreme back of the room—Newcomb 
always took matters into his own hands if his companions failed to 
protest—and selected a corner table with the observation, “We are 
not so near the alleged music here, so we can at least hear ourselves 
eat.” 

“ You speak as if we were Frenchmen,” replied Waring, accepting 
the arrangement without discussion. He took the place facing the back 
of the room, which, instead of being a concluding wall, was divided up 
into three or four smaller rooms containing single tables, affording a 
greater seclusion than the main room. The moment after he was seated 
Waring caught sight of a woman at a table for four in one of these 
inner rooms. Her piquant profile was directly in his line of vision. At 
her right sat a man with a heavy face, who looked familiar to him. 
Either he had seen the man before, or his type, shrewd yet gross, was 
so homogeneous that it gave the impression of acquaintance, for the 
most unpenetrating might easily have constructed his psychology from 
his physiology. He saw vaguely that there were two other people at the 
‘table—an indefinite man and a well-dressed, inconspicuous-looking 
woman, who was, however, unmistakably not what is still characterized 
as “a lady.” While Waring’s unhappy attention focussed upon the 
group, Griselda, who had seen him enter, permitted him to catch her 


eye and bowed gravely. 
“ Found some one you know?” inquired Newcomb, finally observant 


of Waring’s abstraction. 

Waring nodded. Fortunately Newcomb’s attention becoming at 
that moment concentrated upon the bill of fare, he was not moved to 
inspect the table toward which his back was turned, for which fact 
Waring was grateful, for it was becoming only too apparent that Mr. 
Brody had had more champagne than was good for him. The dinner 
ordered, Waring strove to keep his attention from the table, for every 
moment, whatever reserve he might have had at the beginning of the 
meal, Mr. Brody’s true self was rising more and more visibly to the 
surface. Once Griselda, glancing about, had caught Waring’s eye, and 
he fancied, in spite of her trained and temperamental self-control, that 
she suffered—from Mr. Brody and also, perhaps, from his presence as 
onlooker. 

Waring’s cocktail had arrived and his oysters. He tried to keep 
his eyes from the other room and maintain his conversation with New- 
comb, who was fortunately still voluble. But when his plate was re- 
moved, his eyes again were irresistibly drawn in that direction. As he 
looked, he caught sight of Mr. Brody laying a heavy hand upon her 
arm, caught her precipitate withdrawal and her swift glance in his 
direction. He set his teeth and fastened his gaze upon the table-cloth. 
What could she expect, coming out with a man of that type? Why 
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was she with him? He had been mistaken in her. She was like the 
rest. They were all alike. He had been “easy,” as Bobby called it, 
to be deceived by her delicate charm, her outward effect of youthfulness 
and inexperience. She was merely a more civilized type than the 
average, more sophisticated, perhaps, instead of less. He realized 
Newcomb’s voice. 

“ What’s the matter, old man? Are youinatrance? I have asked 
you three times—what will you have to drink?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Water wagon?” inquired Newcomb sympathetically. “ You took 
a cocktail.” 

“Don’t feel like it,” replied Waring irritably. “A man doesn’t 
always feel like pouring stuff into himself, does he? ” 

“No offense intended,” returned Newcomb, after scrutinizing him 
briefly. “But your steering gear certainly seems a bit out of order 
to-day.” 

“T dare say,” returned Waring shortly. He was almost at the end 
of his self-control. He had caught sight of Mr. Brody again making 
the same demonstration. His dinner arrived. He accepted his food 
blindly and began to eat, not knowing what he was about. He grasped 
what he supposed to be a salt cellar. 

“Look out, I think that’s powdered sugar,” he heard Newcomb 
saying. 

He set the receptacle down mechanically. Mr. Brody had raised 
his voice so that he caught a sentence. “Come now—you can’t throw 
that kind of a bluff with me——” 

He saw Griselda move back in her chair, saw the ugly light in the 
man’s eyes, saw him put out his hand again, saw that Griselda, involun- 
tarily perhaps, glanced in his direction. He laid down his napkin, 
rose from his chair, and, to Newcomb’s astonishment, went over to the 
table in the inner room and spoke to her without looking at the others. 

“T see that you are not feeling well. May I see you to your 
carriage? ” 

There was no mistaking the almost passionate gratitude in her 
eyes. “If you will be so good. Mr. Brody will have the kindness to 
excuse me. I am a little faint.” 

“ Well, I say, come now———” began Brody, half rising from his seat 
in inarticulate protest. But his head, only quick along certain familiar 
lines of business, was thick with wine, and before he had realized what 
had happened Waring had escorted Griselda Breslau half way through 
the crowded dining-room, where some eyes of recognition followed her. 

Outside, he secured his overcoat and hat from the attendant, 
scribbled a hasty line of explanation on his card and sent it back to New- 
comb; then he guided her quickly out the door past the danger which 
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he half feared of being overtaken by Brody, with the probable result 
of a scene before the restaurant attendants. 

She. spoke then for the first time. “I take you away from your 
dinner.” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” he said. “ Have you a carriage check, 
or did you come with him?” 

She shook her head. “ We came all together.” 

He picked out a cab at random, gave the driver the address of her 
hotel, and seated himself beside her. “ Had you nearly finished your 
dinner?” he asked. “ But of course you can get anything you want at 
your own hotel.” 

“ Yes—no—I want nothing,” she said. Then she shivered. “It 
is so long, so long, that dinner. It seem to me all my life I sit there 
at that table!” 

He glanced at her, then looked away again. 

“T have been very foolish to go with him,” she said. 

“Tt was a mistake, I should say,” returned Waring dryly. 

“Tt is one Mr. Brody,” she began, “who——” But Waring inter- 
rupted her almost violently. 

“Was that Brody who is to back the new show—the——” He 
was too agitated to finish his sentence. 

She nodded, continuing with a sound in her voice that made him 
wince; “ Mr. Blagden has objected that I am always so cold to him, when 
he is interested in the operas——” 

Waring interrupted her. “And you thought you would be less 
cold—is that it?” 

“Do not speak to me like that,” she broke out with sudden agita- 
tion. “ You don’t understand. Do you think I like to go with that 
man? Always—all times I refuse. But Mr. Blagden say that if I 
refuse all the time so his invitations I offend him then, and he will not 
give the money to pay for——” 

“To pay me!” exclaimed Waring passionately. “Good God! If 
I had only known it before! I might have known—I will make them 
a present of it——” 

As she looked at him he realized through his own excitement that 
she was seriously troubled. “It is for everything, not especially your 
part—what they call to back it. You must understand. I do not un- 
derstand myself very well. With us theatres are not managed so. But 
he say all the time that I—that my manner is what he call bad 
business.” 

“So you were trying to be good business,” he answered with an 
unhappy laugh. 

She turned and looked out the cab window. “ Yes,” she answered 
quietly. “I try to be good business. But I don’t try again that way. 
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I don’t wish to be foolish. I have two sisters, and a brother who wish 
to go in the army, and my father is poor ”—she broke off there, adding 
merely, “I like to make as much money as possible. I hear .always 
that here in America the men are different. But I don’t see that they 
are so different—the men I have met.” 

“You poor child!” Waring exclaimed. He turned and looked out 
of the window. 

“ T see that you are not out of town,” she said next. 

“T intended to go.” 

“Was that really the reason you do not come to see me?” 

“No. I made the engagement after I received your note.” 

She laughed. “ Now I know that you speak the truth. Why, then, 
do you not come?” 

“T have told you. Because I intend to keep away from you.” 

There was a brief silence, then she said softly, “If you had accept 
my invitation then I had not gone with Mr. Brody to-night.” 

“ Ah, that is not fair—to make it hard for me like that!” 

“T do not mean to make anything hard for you,” she said in a sub- 
dued little voice. The perfume of the gardenia she wore came to him. 
Again he turned from her and looked out of the cab window. 

“T think you can hardly be unconscious of your effect upon me,” 
he said. “It is your métier, is it not, to work upon people’s emotions? 
It is a little play that it seems to me you probably know by heart by 
this time. Can you tell me how it will end for me? Do they always 
give in? Or do some escape?” 

She did not answer. After a time he turned reluctantly toward her, 
and as they chanced to be passing under a light he saw that she was 
struggling with tears. This unforeseen sight filled him with agitation. 
“Forgive me. I am a brute. I should n’t speak to you like this after 
that nasty experience.” 

“Tt is just that I am tired,” she said hastily. 

Remorse complicated with other emotions began to unnerve Waring. 
“Tt must have been hideous, although—thank heaven !—he could n’t 
do much in a crowded dining-room.” - 

“He could say,” replied Griselda unsteadily in her childish voice. 
“ And the look in his face—and his ugly hand! ” 

Waring set his teeth. “I’d like to break his head.” Then sud- 
denly again the doubt seized him. Was it real, her apparent unhappi- 
ness, her tears? How could one know if any emotion were not feigned 
in a woman possessing her genius for simulation? She could bring 
those tears, that little quiver in her voice, acting her part behind the 
footlights. He strained his eyes to search her face in the tricky light. 

“Ts it real?”—the words broke from him almost fiercely. Then 
he realized as he met her surprised eyes in the passing illumination of 
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a street light the utterly unexplained elimination of his question. 
“You look as if you thought I had taken leave of my senses.” He 
tried to adjust the thing more naturally. “I was just thinking that 
with such an actress as you are one might reasonably doubt anything 
you seemed to feel.” 

She had turned away before he finished. “Why should I wish to 
make you think I am unhappy?” she asked simply. Then, after a 
moment, she added, “ You think perhaps I like to excite your sympasy ? 
And why?” 

The effect of her pronunciation combined with the unnatural pre- 
cision of her phrase provoked a smile from him in the midst of his 
agitation, which, fortunately, she did not perceive—for her pardonable 
pride in her swiftly acquired English was sensitive. No doubt he had 
been an ass to imagine that she cared to work upon him. And if she 
did, was n’t it a part of the world-old game between men and women? 
Such acting was not confined to the professional actress. 

“Tt is just that the fact of your being an actress adds to the diffi- 
culty that a man always has in understanding a woman,” he said. 

She answered with her face turned toward the street. “I think 
that those difficulties are in the mind of the person who feel them. 
Such things are ’most always simple.” 

“ Simple in a simple nature,” he said. 
that.” 

She did not answer, and again the riddle of her swept him tor- 
mentingly. He caught her arm, moving her so that her face was in the 
light. “Can you really feel things?” 

He saw in the strong light of Broadway which they crossed at that 
moment a quick flash of something—some strong feeling——over her face, 
then it passed into her inscrutable smile, and, freeing herself from 
his arm, she answered, “Oh, yes,” in a cool little voice. He turned 
from her and again looked steadily out of the window. It seemed the 
only way to retain his hold upon himself at that moment. 

They rode on in silence for a block. Then she said, “ You do not 
see the difference to go upon the stage and act a part, all your mind 
on that part, an? (o act something you do not feel in your life every 
day?” He felt her eyes upon him, but in the dark side street he could 
not read their expression. “Actors are not different from other 
peoples. They hate, they love, they are tired, they are ill, they are 
bored, they are unhappy, as you are. Only more often they must laugh 
and act as they do not feel. Do you think, then, they like also to act 


all the day?” 
“T dare say I was talking like an ass,” he replied, and then with a 


jerk the hansom stopped at her door. 
“ You will come in with me?” she said, and Waring accepted. 


“T would hardly call yours 
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When they were in her reception room she turned to him with 
sudden self-reproach. “ But I take you away from your dinner.” 

“Oh, I had something,” he replied carelessly. “I will have some 
supper later if I want it.” 

“You have some here with me.” 

“Not unless you want it. I don’t care for anything more now.” 

He was conscious of the perfume of the gardenia as she loosed her 
wrap. Again it wound into his emotional consciousness of her. 

“ Are you fond of them—gardenias?” he asked, feeling a sudden 
necessity to keep up the conversation. 

She nodded. “I love them.” She dwelt upon the word with a 
little intonation almost passionate that made his heart beat. “TI love 
all flowers that have perfume,” she added. 

It occurred to him again that she was like fragrant flowers, just 
as Berenice, Angela, and Patty were like crisp pink and white flowers 
that were scentless. “ You are like one when your eyelids get oblique 
and you have your Oriental look. But most often you seem like the 
sweet peas you are so fond of.” 

An expression as if something hurt her crossed her face at his 
last words. He noticed it, wondering a little. “ Yes, I love them most. 
I thank you for the beautiful ones you send yesterday.” She busied her- 
self in removing her wrap as she spoke, and he moved to assist her. 
Then she sat down as if she were tired upon the stiff hotel divan. 
In her simple light gown she had an almost fragile look of youth that 
sent a pang through him. The longing for her swept him fiercely. 
He took a seat as far from her as he could without making the fact 
conspicuous. He did not want to love her, but in her presence it was 
difficult to hold this fact in mind. There was a slight darkness under 
her eyes. Whatever her point of view or her experience, she had 
evidently suffered something in this wretched evening’s business. With a 
savage, inarticulate throb of rage against Brody and the whole theatri- 
cal world, his tenderness for her rose treacherously within him. 

“T don’t see what is the end of it for you,” he broke out. 

She looked across at him inscrutably. “A moment ago you did 
not see the end for you.” 

“T cannot see the end of it for either of us. I know I have a certain 
portion of misery coming to me in any case.” 

She leaned toward him. “ You tell the end for me and I tell the 
end for you.” She smiled, but her characteristic gaiety still seemed 
subdued. She made one of her little indescribable movements with her 
expressive hand. “Now we are both fortune tellers.” 

He felt his hold on himself slipping. “ You tell me first,” he said, 
turning his eyes away from her. 

“ Well, then—you succeed all the time more in your work. Then 
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some day you marry a girl out of your own life—very pretty, very 
chic, who cares for no one but you. And you are happy, as they say 
in the fairy stories—ever after.” 

“A pretty picture,” he replied grimly. 

She leaned forward. “ Now tell about me,” she said. 

He glanced at her, frowned, and looked away. “I am afraid the 
threads are too many and too complex. I can’t see what is ahead 
of you—except fame and fortune.” 

She raised an admonishing hand. “ Now you do not play fair! ” 

He bent his eyes upon the floor. “I don’t believe you want me to 
talk about the thing that—that troubles me in your life. Your profes- 
sion does n’t seem to me an easy one for a good woman. I mean, it is 
a life where a good woman is at a disadvantage.” 

She did not answer that, and he grew white under her silence. 
“ Especially in the kind of work you are in now,” he added. 

Her answer when it came seemed indirect to his strained sense: “I 
have not been in it long, of course. I have seen that it may be difficult 
for the girl who must what you call work up. But I come here with 
already some experience and reputation.” 

He strove to regain his emotional balance and dismiss the subject 
with a platitude. “I expect you are prepared to face difficulties for 
the sake of your art, for, after all, you are all artist.” 

She shook her head. “Not all. If I were all artist I should never 
be lonely.” 

Something clutched at his heart with that little speech and the 
reflection her voice took on in uttering it. “And are you sometimes 
lonely ? ” 

She nodded. He fixed his eyes resolutely upon the floor again. 
“T suppose every one has lonely moments. But if you had had very 
much human feeling you could not have come here—at your age all 
alone—to a foreign country, away from all your friends and relatives.” 

She smiled. “ You think so!” 

“That is a perfectly obvious inference, isn’t it? It would n’t be 
possible for a woman dependent upon affection or people to do that.” 

She met his eyes with her inscrutable look. “ There is a time when 
your work is most to you. And there may come a time when it does 
not seem to matter at all. The scales tip ”—her dramatic little hands 
illustrated delicately—“ one time one way, one time another.” 

“Then if you are pulled both ways, it may be that some day when 
you are lonely, and some man that appeals to you comes along—you will 
think that you are in love with him, and—well—perhaps you may get 
something out of it—but the man—the poor man—I pity him.” 

“Why do you pity him?” 

“ Because—like your gypsy Sylva, though you loved him, you would 
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not stay with him. And the experience—very possibly—might break 
his heart.” 

She laughed with a little grimace. “The hearts of men—they 
do not break!” 

“ Occasionally they do. And you would not be willing to give up 
your work and just live the life of the average married woman.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“Why should you? The woman on the stage, if she is successful, 
must realize the intoxication of her success more than any other artist. 
She gets all her tribute—everything that is coming to her—all at once. 
But a man who is in love with an actress—a woman whose name is 
familiarly in every man’s mouth, whose picture any man can buy in a 
shop, and whom any man can, in a sense, appreciate intimately— 
why, a man who loves a woman like that is bound to suffer—endlessly.” 

“T do not see that he must suffer if he love me and I love him.” 
She raised her vivid eyes to his. She had the impersonal air of one 
discussing an abstract question, but all at once Waring felt the thing 
that he had crushed back and beaten down rising uncontrollably within 
him. He made a sound like a laugh. 

“Tf he kept on loving you—that would be the end of him,” he said. 

A little quiver passed over her face, ending in a half-smile. “ You 
speak cruel words to me,” she said. 

Then everything but the one uncontrollable impulse slipped from 
him. He rose and took her in his arms and kissed her. 

He did not forget the look in her face when she drew back from him. 
“You, too!” she said. “And I had thought that you were different.” 
He spoke wildly. “I don’t doubt there have been many others.” 

“ And afterwards you can say that——” 

“ Child—I don’t know what I am saying.” 

“You are not so different from Mr. Brody—only you are a gentle- 
man. It is your way that is different—that is all.” 

“Forgive me! Don’t say things like that. You ought to know the 
difference. -Can’t you see that I am mad about you?” He moved 
nearer to her, but she drew back in a way that cut him even more than 
her words. . 

“One does not love so all at once—not a man like you. It is not 
love.” 

“You ought to understand that it is,” he said. 

“You do not need to stay away of yourself now. I ask you not 
to come again.” He heard her draw a breath like a sob and the sound 
went through him like a stab. 

“T can’t leave you like this——” 

“ Will you go please?” And there was nothing for him to do but 
go, without another word or glance from her. 
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But through the tumult of his passion and his remorse after he had 
left her one wild thought returned to him over and over, destroying 
his power to reason or think. That one moment before she had 
struggled from his arms, had she not permitted, returned, his kiss? 
He could not have dreamed it. It was all madness, madness. If she 
could love him, a longer, a more protracted madness. He must stay 
away. But he must see her once more. It was unbearable that she 
should misunderstand like this—that he should have seemed to show 
disrespect in the hour that he would have most wished to show her 
chivalry and consideration. 


XI. 


THe next morning he sent Allesandro with a note pleading per- 
mission to call that day at any convenient hour. Allesandro was in- 
structed to wait, but he came back saying that the lady’s maid had 
said there was no answer. His manner conveyed no embarrassing com- 
miseration, but Waring was subtly aware that Allesandro understood 
and unobtrusively sympathized. A few weeks ago he would have suf- 
fered from realization of this fact, but in his present condition he was 
indifferent to it. He set to work on a design for an interior for 
“The Merchant of Venice,” a recent commission, but he only suc- 
ceeded in spoiling his sketch for Portia’s chamber, and after depositing 
it in the waste-basket went out for a walk. 

Late in the afternoon, at an hour when he knew she would be at 
home, he called her up on the telephone. Anticipating that she might 
refuse to speak to him when Hedwig carried his name to her, he 
actually turned hot and cold when, the hotel telephone clerk having 
with unexpected swiftness connected him with her apartment, he heard 
her voice at the other end. 

He stammered the mechanical question, “Is this Mademoiselle 
Breslau?” and in reply her voice asked a little imperiously, “ Who is 
this, please? ” 

He explained his identity, and repeated his request that she would 
see him. A cool, collected voice answered without hesitation: she was 
specially engaged this week. It would be impossible for her to set any 
hour. Then, with the most formally frigid of good-byes she hung up 
the receiver. He heard it click with a sinking of the heart. It had 
a desolate sound of finality. It was like the turn of a lock in his 
face. 
He walked blindly down the noisy, crowded street, feeling a bewil- 
dered sense of inability to adjust himself. Well, he did not want to 
love her; now it was not necessary to trust to the precarious strength 
of his will. She was making it easy for him—and he was more 
wretched than ever. He wanted to stay away, but not with this mis- 
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understanding between them. But how could he manage to see her? 
In proportion as she was easily seen in her professional character 
across the footlights, she would be difficult of access in her individual 
life if she chose to deny herself to him. Then the sensation of her in 
his arms suddenly caught him, leaving him breathless. If he had 
never done that mad thing it would have been easier to dispel her. 
At that moment an advertisement of a steamship company in a window 
caught his eye, and with an impulsiveness that he seemed to have devel- 
oped in the last few weeks he walked in the door and inquired about 
steamers sailing that week. When he went out he had engaged a 
passage for the following Thursday. 

The day before he sailed he received a communication from the 
office of the Woodruff company. 

“Lay off work on ‘Rose of Seville’ settings for the present,” it 
read. “ Production now doubtful. Financial obligation will be made 
good per agreement.” 

It was signed “J. F. Blagden, for the Woodruff Company.” 

Waring sat for some time staring at Mr. Blagden’s brief sentences. 
They were significant—unquestionably. Mr. Brody had lost interest 
in backing the venture. And Griselda—Griselda, then, was the good 
child she so often resembled. Poor little Griselda! At the price, it 
would seem, of her opportunities! His heart contracted with a pang 
that for the moment almost upset his determination to leave New York. 
Blagden, Brody, the whole theatrical machine—it was an ugly business. 


XII. 


THE gray six days of the passage seemed endless to Waring. The 
comfortable condition of somnolence ‘that seemed to envelop the 
majority of the passengers did not come to bring him oblivion. The 
greater part of the day he paced the deck, where the awning sheets 
rattled incessantly in the strong cold wind. 

Usually he was alone, but sometimes a German professor of philoso- 
phy with a square beard and owlish spectacles joined him. Waring 
caught himself wondering if this gentleman, so absorbed in abstractions, 
had ever known any such emotional tumult as this that had sent him 
upon this quest of oblivion. He sat up late in the smoking-room, or 
read in his cabin. But his mood revolted from novels, and his atten- 
tion would not remain fixed upon informing works, and so, although 
his object in going away had been to forget her, he found himself turn- 
ing the riddle of her about endlessly. She was good, he believed, in 
the sense one used that word about women. Her eyes met one frankly ; 
they had no lurking depths of concealment. Yet the ugly side of her 
life had certainly not disenchanted her with it. Therein lay the tor- 
menting seed of doubt. Well—she turned perhaps an opaque surface 
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toward that phase of it, while on her art side she was full of those re- 
flections, shining through, that gave that sensitiveness and transparency 
to her face. Perhaps he was mistaking a highly-tuned artistic sensi- 
bility for other things. Was he, after all, under the influence of his 
infatuation, one of that class of beings he had always scorned, who 
mistake their senses for their souls? Then he remembered the trans- 
figured look in her face when she had looked at poor Langdon’s bas 
relief. “It is his life,” she had said. Surely that was not just the 
expression of a superfine artistic sense. It had been a glimpse into her 
soul. Ah, well, it must not be upon such memories that his thoughts 
were to dwell if he had come away to forget her. 

Arrived in Paris, he put up at a small hotel where he had stopped 
before and which he had recalled pleasantly. Now it seemed strangely 
cheerless. The effusive welcome of the slim, bearded landlord and his 
wife failed to give him the pleasure he had formerly felt in these grace- 
ful French courtesies. He seemed to realize all at once, in spite of their 
smiling lips, the small, hard souls made of francs and centimes looking 
out from their shrewd eyes. The guests of the house assembled at 
dinner seemed to him harassed rather than gay in their pleasure- 
seeking. Nevertheless, he started in the next morning upon a round 
of deliberate gaieties such as Paris affords, arranging something for 
each hour of the day. But the theatres held an unconquerable pang of 
association for him. The cafés chantants bored him, and even the 
Louvre held his interest but incompletely. He walked about in the 
wintry Bois and made a chilly expedition to Versailles, where he wan- 
dered along the devious deserted paths among the frozen-looking 
statues. It all seemed indescribably desolate. There was no hint as 
yet of the awakening touch of spring. He wondered that he had ever 
thought Paris gay or charming. It was, he decided, a place in which 
one must be happy. If one were not, the misery of it pressed too 
heavily upon one—the tragic painted women, the wretched horses, the 
hard faces and pushing elbows of the ouvriéres, the sickly, neglected 
children! Yes, Paris could augment one’s gaiety if it were gaiety 
one had come in pursuit of, but it could not bring oblivion of a heart- 
ache ; it had no power to blot out a compelling memory. 

One day, lunching at a fashionable place sufficiently decorous to 
satisfy the social scruples of unescorted yet conventional American 
ladies, he ran across some acquaintances from home—a Mrs. Hoyt and 
her two daughters. They captured him as he was passing down the 
aisle between the tables in the wake of the alert head waiter and urged 
him into a seat at their table. He accepted it perforce, outwardly smiling, 
inwardly inexpressibly bored. The contrast between the bleached white- 
ness of Mrs. Hoyt’s wrinkled skin and the vivid colors of her Paris hat 
offended his eye. The girls, with their incessant empty chatter, their 
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constant use of meaningless superlatives, affected him like unattrac- 
tive, insistent children. Yet they were considered charming girls in 
their own circle—familiar types, with their inexpressive regular features 
and the characteristic American daintiness of their pretty clothes. 
The sallow Frenchwomen at the tables about, with their pronounced 
picture hats, their pencilled eyes and heavily powdered faces, their 
exaggerated dramatization of gaiety, were no doubt also attractive to 
many men. It was true that neither of these types had ever appealed 
to him, Waring reflected, but why did they seem suddenly so inex- 
pressibly tiresome? Did all men in love feel like this? It could not 
be quite the same, surely, for Griselda Breslau was not like other 
women. A little flame of genius burned within her. Such a person- 
ality as hers in itself was genius. To love her must be a wider experi- 
ence than ordinary loving. 

He escaped from the Hoyts late in the afternoon with a sigh of 
relief, but not before he had involved himself in an engagement to 
take them to the “true ” Robinson’s to have lunch in a tree the follow- 
ing day. With what mechanical, high-voiced sprightliness Helen Hoyt 
had exclaimed, “ What a lark to eat in a tree!” It was strange, he 
reflected, that Griselda, although an actress, should seem to possess 
al] the young spontaneousness that was so curiously lacking in these pre- 
sumably less sophisticated girls of his own set. He put them in a cab 
and strolled along the Rue de Rivoli in the early Paris twilight, then 
turned down the street leading into the Place Vendéme and from 
there into the Avenue de l’Opéra. His ultimate destination was the 
Rue Scribe. There he entered a steamship office and engaged a home 
passage for the third day following. By that time he would have been 
in Paris exactly one week. 

He returned to his hotel more able, after his decision, to endure the 
withered blonde French woman with the powdered face, pink eyelids, 
and the odious little dog, who dined at the next table to him. The dog 
was always present at meals, and taken in connection with a discon- 
tented American family with strong lungs, and a British mother and 
her two lank daughters with projecting upper teeth, had inspired War- 
ing with a distaste to taking his meals in the hotel. He dined. that 
night by himself at Foyot’s, on the other side of the river, indifferent 
to the delicate art of its cuisine, indifferently reminiscent of past cele- 
brations in that small but famous resort. Afterwards he went to one 
of the cafés of the quarter, where the music was good, and smoked 
innumerable cigarettes. He bought some fragrant red roses from a de- 
pressing old woman who was offering them at the various tables, but 
the color and scent of them only drew to the surface his undercon- 
sciousness of Griselda. Then the picturesque young German violinist, 
whose music was for the moment the feature of the place, rose and began 
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to play. It chanced to be Grieg’s “I love you.” The passionate little 
melody brought back the memory of that taunting little performance of 
hers. How she had sung it—with that simulated emotion that had the 
thrill of reality while it mocked it! 

He rose suddenly, leaving the red roses to die on the table, leaving 
his wine untouched. But the waiter did not even stare after him. It 
takes a great deal to attract the attention of a waiter in a Paris 
restaurant, 

Three weeks to a day from the date of his departure he was again 
walking in the direction of Gramercy Park to inform his aunt of 
his return. It was a mild March day of blue sky and vivid sunshine, 
with a misleading promise of spring in the air. The grass in the park 
was quite green behind its high iron railing. It gave him a sudden 
foretaste of the accenting pang that spring can add to such maladies 
as his. 

He found Berenice making one of her dutiful calls. She was look- 
ing radiantly pretty in a*blue-gray costume that matched her eyes. 
His aunt gave a little exclamation of joy at the sight of him that went 
to his heart. Things seemed indeed to go there more easily of late. 
What was it that had happened to him? Sights hurt him that he used 
to pass with the callousness of the comfortable,—a wistful child, a lost 
dog, a worn-out horse. His eyes seemed to have been suddenly opened 
to the drama of life going on under the surface. 

Berenice met him with vivacious greeting and a flood of questions 
without, however, attending his answers. Then suddenly—the idea evi- 
dently suggested by the somewhat involved social incident she was re- 
lating—she demanded that he take her to Claremont some night, 
because her mother would n’t let her go with any one else, of course, 
and it would be such fun to dine with a man alone, as if you were 
married. Waring, unsettled, planless, impulsively offered to take her 
.that evening, and Berenice went joyfully off to telephone for her 
mother’s consent. 

When they were alone his aunt put the tactfully vague question, 
“Well, how are things, my dear boy?” 

Waring shook his head. “No different. But—I am going to 
buck up and work now—hard.” After a moment he added, “ And I 
suppose nothing lasts forever. There is that comfort, at least.” 

Mrs. Holland smiled as the old smile at the young. “ There speaks 
youth. To me tiat is the most tragic thing in life—that nothing lasts, 
our joy or our heartbreaks.” 

Then Berenice returned full of jubilant excitement which, unlike 
many of her young associates, she never sought to suppress—wherein 
lay the secret of what charm she possessed. Her mother had given her 
permission to go with Stephen. 
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She chattered without cessation all the way up in the cab. Waring 
was silent, which was all that Berenice demanded—and thought his 
thoughts. 

At the steps of the restaurant, as he was assisting Berenice from 
the hansom, he suddenly found himself face to face with the object of 
his thoughts. She was with Mitchell Osborne—he had not known that 
she knew him, but then what did he really know of her life or her 
friends? She had recognized him first, although he did not know 
that. He only saw that she bowed formally and composedly, as to a 
slight acquaintance, while his heart was beating against his sides like 
a hammer with the shock of it. 

Berenice also recognized Griselda and turned to him with the 
excitement that identification of stage celebrities induces in the young. 

“Was n’t that Zelda Breslau?” 

He nodded, striving to achieve an unrevealing exterior. Fortunately 
Berenice was not observant and did not perceive the signs of his agita- 
tion. He steered her in the direction of-a table on the glass side of 
the restaurant facing the river, accepted the bill of fare from the 
waiter, and tried to focus his attention upon it. But his thoughts 
returned to her uncontrollably. He had never cared for Osborne. 
‘ There was something sinister about his dark face. His eyes 
were too close together. Unwelcome tales of his successes with women 
and of his subsequent relation of them came back to him. Well, at 
least he was more civilized than Mr. Brody of Pittsburg. If he made 
love to her, it would be because she permitted it—an ugly grip at his 
heart came with this thought. He handed the menu to Berenice, the 
waiter meantime showing the ostentatious impatience of the New York 
attendant in restaurants of heterogeneous patronage. 

“See anything you like?” he inquired of Berenice. 

“May I order?” she asked eagerly. 

He nodded, smiling mechanically. . . . No, he knew absolutely 
nothing of the psychology of Griselda Breslau. A woman might object 
to the love making of one man and not to that of another. Her resent- 
ment of Mr. Brody’s attentions, her attitude toward his own uncontrolled 
act, did not prove anything. She was an actress schooled in a life 
that must inevitably dull certain perceptions and finenesses. There 
was no reason why she should discriminate against Osborne. He be- 
came aware of Berenice’s voice. He had to ask her to repeat her 
question. 

“T am going to have clams. Would you rather have oysters?” 

He shook his head. “No, clams.” . . . No, it was hardly a 
life to make a woman squeamish or hypocritical of moral standards. 
Yet those childlike ways—they did not suggest over-sophistication cer- 
tainly. . . . ‘They were hardly a thing that could be assumed— 
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were they? The old problem. She was an actress trained in simu- 
lation. She was not, after all, a child, but a woman, a woman subtly 
perfumed, as it were, with the incense of emotions. A woman designed 
to inspire love, a woman whose whole personality implied, whether 
falsely or not, that she could love—all that he felt. Beyond that he 
knew—nothing. Well—what was it to him any way? What had he 
to do with her life—or she with his? 

Then he realized that Berenice was speaking again. “ Frogs’ legs, 
sauce tartare; squab, escarole salad, cold asparagus with iced Hollan- 
daise,—is that all right to begin with? It is actually hot to-day. I 
feel like cool things, don’t you?” 

He nodded. . . . What if she were in love with Osborne? In- 
voluntarily the muscles of his hands contracted. Then he became 
conscious of Berenice’s voice. The ordering concluded, she had been 
taking stock of the other visitors to the restaurant. 

“Who do you suppose that foreign-looking man with the little 
turned-up mustache is? Over there with the woman in the green 
Directoire gown.” 

“T am afraid I can’t identify the gown,” Waring replied. 

“ He looks like an Austrian officer. There were some of the most 
adorable creatures of Innsbriick. I was crazy to meet them. But 
mother would n’t let us. Who was that good-looking man with Zelda 
Breslau? I am sure I have seen him somewhere.” 

“You find him good-looking?” Waring looked across the room, 
not caring to meet even Berenice’s undivining eye at that moment. 
“ He is a rum painter with an income, who runs after actresses.” 

“Ts he fast?” asked Berenice, pleasurably awe-struck. 

“ Oh, there are worse,” replied Waring carelessly. “ But little girls 
have n’t any business to know about such things. Here are your 
clams.” 

Then Berenice wanted paprika and lost the conversational thread, 
being possessed of a healthy appetite. But the clams disposed of, 
she made a startling proposition. 

“Take me to ‘The Green Flower’ again. Come on, there’s a 
duck. I want to see that adorable Dixon again. I am simply crazy 
about him.” 

“Tn that case I think you had better stay away.” Waring’s face 
had changed perceptibly at her suggestion. “I don’t want any crazy 
girls on my hands. I will take you to something else.” 

“ Oh, now, Stephen, don’t be tiresome! I have seen everything else. 
At least twice. But nobody has given another party to see that, and you 
know mother won’t let me go to matinées with the girls. I think 
it’s mean, too. Patty goes all the time.” She gave him a glance 
calculated to melt any undergraduate heart and said again plead- 
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ingly, “Please! Mother will let me go anywhere with you. She 
thinks you are safe.” 

“She flatters me,” Waring replied, with mock grimness. “ Don’t 
you know men like to be thought dangerous?” 

“But they aren’t,” Berenice replied ruthlessly, “when they are 
as old as you are.” 

Waring laughed. “Am JI asold asthat? Too old to be dangerous? 
Too old to fall in love, I suppose.” 

Berenice stared blankly. At the sight of her face Waring laughed, 
then gave an amused glance toward the mirror on the opposite side 
of the room. “ And yet I have all my hair, and it is not even gray yet.” 

Berenice regarded him critically. “Yes, you have too much. It 
does n’t look like every one else’s.” 

“ Unpardonable offense,” Waring laughed. 

“Well, you wili take me, then. It is settled,” Berenice for once 
returned to her point. 

“ Well, I suppose I am trapped,” Waring admitted. “ ‘The Green 
Flower ’ it is, then.” 

The performance had begun when they slipped into their seats in 
a box near the stage. Waring would not have chosen that position, 
but Berenice had competently overseen the selection of seats, explain- 
ing, “I can’t bear having the man in the next seat scrunch my gown, 
and you can’t be really comfortable anywhere but in a box, any way.” 

So there he found himself, perilously close to Griselda, near enough 
to meet her eyes. He feared lest even unobservant Berenice might read 
the signs in his face. At the end of her song Berenice turned to him, 
speaking with her cool little air of decisiveness: “I sort of see what you 
like about her. She isn’t pretty, but she is rather fascinating.” 

It was absurd to be annoyed with a child like Berenice for her 
limitations, but as he glanced at her tinted, shallow prettiness he felt 
a sudden irritation at her patronizing unperceptiveness. He was un- 
worthily tempted to a snubbing response, but Berenice was already off 
on another tack. “That man has the most fascinating legs. Stephen, 
why are actors so much more fascinating than the men one meets?” 

“T doubt if you would find them so if you transplanted them to 
your drawing-room,” he replied. 

Berenice replied promptly, “Then, why are men always getting 
crazy about actresses?” 

Waring moved restlessly. “What do you know about it, you 
absurd baby?” 

“T read the papers,” Berenice retorted resentfully. “ Besides, one 
is always hearing about it. What makes you think I would n’t like 
actors off the stage, when men fall in love with actresses and even 
marry them?” 
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“ Well, for one thing—stage life does n’t seem to do quite the same 
thing to a woman that it does to a man.” 

“What do you mean?” Berenice frowned impatiently. 

“ Well ”—he paused, driven to explanation by her insistence, yet 
knowing she could not comprehend—“ it is more or less a woman’s 
nature to act, to be admired, to be on dress parade, as it were. But 
with a man—why—it doesn’t seem to agree with him to have the 
lime-light concentrated all the time upon his person in just the way 
that it is in theatrical life. Unless he is really a great artist, it distorts 
him, effeminates him, exaggerates his personal vanity.” 

Berenice stared, then lifted her glass to look at the opposite box. 
“Pooh! Men are just as conceited as girls, if that’s what you mean.” 

Waring did not attempt to expound further, and Berenice had 
already changed the subject. “What frights most women look with 
those bands in their hair!” was the result of her scrutiny of the box. 
“Why is it that the very women who ought to be most careful about 
their clothes never know what not to wear?” 

“A problem worthy of the sphinx,” Waring answered. The cur- 
tain was rising, and he knew that he half longed, half dreaded, to see 
her again. Toward the end of the act the moment that he had feared 
and anticipated came. Griselda was standing apart, others for the 
moment occupying the centre of the stage, and as he sat staring at 
her, their eyes met. He had an odd sense of going toward her. He 
fancied that her expression changed faintly. It was all in a second, 
then she dropped her eyes, but it left him vibrating like a touched 
instrument. There had been something in her look—perhaps a mere 
recollection of discomfort called up at the sight of him, the memory 
of his offense. Then, as the action progressed, she came forward into 
the centre of the stage again to dance; and suddenly, fiercely, he re- 
sented her power to move him with all her manifold arts. He looked 
away, read his program, then, against his will, his eyes returned to her. 
It was useless to fight against the spell of her. It was like attempting 
to deny the blue of the sky or the gladness of the sunshine. It came 
to him then in a flash—a momentary vision of detachment from the 
restless hurt of it—that the experience of loving her was a beautiful 
thing. Whatever else she might or might not be, she was a piper of 
dreams, whether she sang or danced. Now, as he watched her there came 
to him the tinkle of bells down a twilight street, nymphs flitting through 
dim woods, a Venetian night filled with music, Egyptian faces carved 
on century-worn monuments, the glow of Japanese lanterns among the 
trees and geishas dancing, a procession of muffled figures across the 
desert under a vast sky. . . . She had stopped dancing, but the 
suggestion of it all still was about her, a flicker across her subtle eyelids 
and her eyes. 
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XIII. 


THE next evening he made no attempt to resist his impulse to go to 
the theatre. Encountering Mr. Blagden as he was leaving the ticket 
office, he received—and after a moment’s hesitation accepted—an 
expansive invitation to make use of a vacant box. Seated back in its 
shadow, watching her, he had almost the sense of being alone with her, 
so remotely did the other performers exist for him. Then it came over 
him—as one is mysteriously able to judge the wisdom or folly of one’s 
acts at the same time that the will seems powerless to control them— 
that he had made a mistake in coming. The presence of a companion 
compelled him to a certain conventional response. Now, without that 
restraint, he felt his self-control slipping from him. 

At the end of the second act he scribbled on his card a request that 
she would see him in her dressing-room, dispatched it by an usher 
and waited in indescribable impatience for her answer. It came in a 
brief verbal affirmative, and he hurried down the circuitous path to her 
dressing-room in a state of mind the farthest possible remove from 
calmness. 

Inside the room he found himself wordless. She held out her hand, 
and he took it, barely touching it. She still wore her fantastic blue 
and green costume of the last act, and the slight make-up she used did 
not disturb the natural effect of her face. As always, nearness, instead 
of destroying the illusion, only intensified her vividness. 

“You can remain but a moment,” she began composedly. “ Soon 
I change for the next act. You have something important to say that 
you ask to see me now? Usually I do not receive visitors here.” 

“Important—to me,” Waring answered. “I wanted to see you— 
that was all.” 

She turned to the mirror, beginning some mysterious process of un- 
fastening the headdress. “ You are content for some time already 
without seeing me. Was there, then, such haste?” 

“You had refused to see me. Have you forgotten? But your life 
is so full of things, no doubt you have forgotten all about it by this 
time.” | 
“T see very few peoples,” was her answer to that. 

“ Evidently Osborne is one of the few,” he retorted quickly. 

She gave him a little haughty look that chilled him. “ How is that 
your affair, Mr. Waring?” She had not quite acquired the English w 
yet. The characteristic pronunciation sent a pang through him. 

“Tt isn’t, of course. Forgive my bad manners. I came to ask 
you—to ask you to let me see you again.” 

“You expect to see me at once when you ask?” 

“T have been away—I went to Paris.” 

Vou. LXXXIII.—87 
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A change passed over her face. “ You make short trip.” 

“Short, yes.” He laughed unsteadily. “I went to get away from 
you. But I couldn’t. I took you with me. I thought of you every 
minute.” 

Her answer was certainly not direct. “Don’t I see you in the 
theatre last evening with a most pretty young girl? She who was 
also with you at Claremont?” 

“Yes, it was my cousin.” 

“ She is beautiful, is she not?” 

“ Berenice? Why, yes, after a fashion. She’s an uninteresting child. 
But I did n’t come here to speak of Berenice. When can I see you?” 

She smiled then. “ You speak very commanding.” 

He took a step in her direction. “Let me take you home this 
evening.” 

“Tt is not possible.” 

“ Some one else is going with you?” 

She did not answer. She seemed to be searching for some missing 
object on her dressing table. 

“Tt is because you are going with some one else? ” 

It was still a moment before she replied, “ Yes.” 

“Ts it Osborne? ” 

“T do not answer your questions.” 

“ Please——” 

She glanced at him, then dropped her eyes. “Yes. He paints 
my portrait,” she added. 

Waring drew in his breath and frowned. “If he can paint you— 
he is n’t in love with you,” he said. He was afraid that she would be 
offended—and justly so—after he had said it, but she smiled with seem- 
ingly tranquil amusement as she still searched her dressing-table. 

“T don’t say that he is,” she remarked, 

“Are you going to supper with him?” Waring asked, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“T do not answer any more of your questions.” 

With an effort he recovered something of his conventional manner. 
“T beg your pardon.” He turned, with the intention of leaving. She 
stole a glance at him. He looked up and caught the Pierrot smile, 
teasing, yet a little wistful. She had removed the headdress and held 
it in her hand. Her hair was slightly disordered. He turned away, not 
trusting himself to look at her any longer. 

“Tt is rather difficult for a man in my state of mind to preserve a 
drawing-room manner. I think you know perfectly well what you 
have done to me.” 

“T do not do anything to you.” 

“You may not have any desire to do it, but you are perfectly aware 
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of your power over me. I can’t forget you. That is my punishment 
for having kissed you.” . 

She laid the glittering headdress carefully upon the table. “ You 
talk foolishly. Men forget many women that they kiss.” 

“ Not when the woman has first filled them with dreams,” he replied 
in a low voice. “Then it fixes the dream forever—and makes it real. 
I can’t blot out that memory now. I can’t put you back in the world 
of illusion. I have stepped over the boundary ”—he broke off, trying 
to steady himself. “It is like the pomegranate seed, as you said that 
day in my studio. I can’t go back. Apparently I must live in Hades 
forever for one act.” 

She moved back toward her dressing-table, nearer to him, and he 
saw that she smiled. “You do not flatter me with your comparison.” 

“Tt is a true one. To have a woman take possession of one without 
possessing her is hell—nothing less.” 

She sat down in the chair before her dressing-table. “ You must 
go this minute. My maid comes now. I have to change my costume.” 

He came nearer to her; his eyes were caught by her small feet 
crossed under her short skirt like those of a good child. They were 
clad in the Oriental sandals with the touch of flame color, and seemed 
to have a separate little individuality of their own, naughty yet inno- 
cent, accenting, as it were, the teasing smile that hovered about her 
mouth and eyes. He smiled in spite of his agitation as he looked 
at them, and she asked the familiar question, 

“ Why do you smile?” 

“T was thinking of Holofernes,” he said. 

“Of whom?” She frowned with her childish effect of trying 
intensely to understand. 

“Don’t you remember Judith’s unfortunate victim? I was think- 
ing of a sentence in the story. It came to me the first time I saw 
these little shoes—‘ And her sandals ravished his eyes.’ ” 

She regarded her footgear critically. “They are pretty shoes, I 
think.” 

“They are indeed,” he agreed gravely. “And I am sure they 
would be equally fatal. Your victim would lose his head as surely 
as if you cut it off.” 

She leaned forward and touched the bell. “ Don’t talk so silly.” 

“When can I see you again—I must see you to-morrow.” 

“ Must? 

“Don’t torture me——” 

A knock came at the door. “ Please,” he whispered. She met his 
eyes a brief moment, a moment that left him breathless, then she 
answered quickly, “ To-morrow then, at four o’clock.” Then she called 
“ Herein,” and Hedwig entered. 
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He remembered afterwards with curious distinctness the smell of 
the oil paints in the room, the whiff of perfume from the full-blown 
roses in the bow] on the table. He could see the exact disorder of Os- 
borne’s palette on the chair, with the long, irregular splash of ver- 
milion—yet he could have stood there but a second. He had heard 

his name announced and word had come for him to go up. He had 

found the door standing ajar, and he had fancied an answer to his 

knock, so he had pushed it open. Then he had seen her. He realized 

in that infinitesimal moment that they had become aware of his pres- 

ence. He saw that she struggled to release herself, and that a second 

after they started apart. He thought he heard her call his name as 

he turned and fled. 

He hurried down the hall, and he heard her call after him. She 
must have come out in the hall and followed him a few steps. There 
was a sound in her voice that almost made him pause—embarrassment, 
apprehension. Evidently, for some reason, she did not want him to 
understand the situation. He plunged down the stairs without waiting 
for the elevator, hurrying on until he could feel that he had left the 
hurting sight far behind. 

Why was he so stunned by his discovery? After all, she had not 
denied interest in Osborne. She had merely refused to answer his 
questions. Why should n’t she fall in love with him? Women had. 
Why should n’t she marry him if he wanted to marry her? Osborne 
was not of the stuff to be cut up when the day came for the inevitable 
break. It would be an excellent arrangement. It was a relief. He 
was glad. 

He did not recall clearly afterwards how the hideous hours had 
passed. He had walked half the night, he had drunk more than was 
good for him. When he awoke, it was to find Allesandro, apologetic 
of disturbing him, with a pile of letters, one of which required an 
immediate answer, and the announcement that his bath was ready. 
Glancing at his watch he saw that it was half-past eleven. He took up 
the letter, glancing through it hurriedly, and gave Allesandro a verbal 

answer for the messenger. 

“Lady call on the ’phone,” observed Allesandro, returning. “I 
tell her you sleep.” 

Waring did not answer. Turning his letters over heavily, he had 
come upon a note from Griselda, evidently left by a messenger that 
morning, asking him to call in the afternoon. He wrote an immediate 

refusal, giving an unexplained excuse of engagements, and dispatched 
Allesandro with it at once. He had a feeling that he could not convey 
his rejection to her too swiftly. 
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But when he came in from lunch, his telephone bell was ringing, 
and Allesandro, on his way to answer it, resigned in his favor, dis- 
creetly closing the door behind him. The sound of the voice at the 
other end went through him with a quick thrill and shock. 

like to speak with Mr. Waring.” 

“This is Mr. Waring,” he replied in his most uncommunicative 
tone. 

“This is Mademoiselle Breslau,” the voice superfluously informed 
him. 
“Yes, I recognized your voice,” he replied coldly. 

“T telephone you this morning while you are still asleep.” She 
sounded like a timid child fearing a rebuff. 

“Yes, I overslept.” He felt a momentary satisfaction in thus 
seeming to indicate indifference to the episode of the afternoon, 

“T receive your letter,” the voice continued, then hesitated. “Is 
it not possible that you come to-day—just for a few minutes?” The 
pleading note started again that inner trembling. Waring’s voice be- 
came more cold as he strove to still it. 

“ As I wrote you, I simply have n’t a minute to-day.” 

“T am so sorry.” 

* Waring frowned. She should not work upon him this time. “If 
you could come only a few minutes——” The voice usually so com- 
posed broke and hesitated. “It is partly a little matter of business.” 

“Can’t you tell me now?” Waring maintained his hard tone 
successfully. 

“Not very well.” The voice had the inflection of a helpless child 
now,—almost as if the child might cry if one were harsh to it. Waring 
frowned more deeply. That was just the effect of her imperfect English 
and the way her art enabled her to use her voice to move people. Then 
it came again propitiatingly—as if the child were apprehensive: “ Can’t 
you come just for a little time? I want very much to see you.” That 
appealing rising inflection! Waring’s head swam. He stumbled over 

-his answer: “If I may come for five minutes just before six———” 
Then he frowned at the changed sound of the voice with its disturbing 
sweetness, its effect of being comforted: “ Any time. At five minutes 
of six I expect you! Thank you.” 

Waring left the telephone torn by a whirl of conflicting emotions. 
He could not think. Still less was he in condition to work, yet he set 
himself sternly to a mechanical task. At five o’clock he again de- 
stroyed his day’s work, recognizing it as quite worthless. Well, things 
could not go on like this. This should be the last time, the very last, 
that he would go near her. And after she had straightened out this 
Osborne matter to her satisfaction she would undoubtedly leave him 
alone. She had left him pretty well alone before. He would then set 
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about to tear this madness out of his imagination, out of his blood. 
It had become a positive obsession. He would crush it down, stamp it © 
out of existence. He discovered that he had walked half a block past 
her hotel door. 

XV. 


Sue held out her hand to him almost shyly. In her white house 
gown—made with a quaint youthful simplicity—she dangerously em- 
bodied the effect of the voice at the telephone that had been his undoing. 

“T speak of the business at once, because you are in haste,” she 
began in a subdued manner. 

He sat down when she had seated herself, at a distance from her. 
“T have time enough not to hurry you.” His manner conveyed what 
was unmistakably a mere formality of courtesy. 

She looked down and began turning a ring about on her hand. 
It was an old-fashioned German ring. His eyes followed the design of 
it mechanically, then he saw that the hand it ornamented was tremu- 
lous, and the sight went through him sharply. “It is about a por- 
trait,” she began. He wished she would n’t have that air as if she 
were afraid of him. He had never seen her like this, her gay, insou- 
ciant, tormenting self seemed to have utterly vanished. He looked 
away from her, then back again and caught her stealing a shy glance 
at him. “ You say once you like to paint my portrait,” she said softly. 

He moved uneasily. “ Yes, I said so once—but your portrait is 
being painted now, isn’t it, by Osborne?” 

She looked away obviously nervous. “He has begun. But I don’t 
like him to finish it.” 

“You are not satisfied with it?” His inquiry expressed the bare 
civility of attention. 

She did not answer directly. “Mr. Woodruff want one for the 
lobby.” 

Waring’s laugh was not mirthful. “Really, I’m afraid I don’t 
crave the privilege of reproducing your face for the gratification of 
Broadway. When I spoke—if I painted you—well—that was scarcely 
the destination I had in mind for it. My feeling about it—but I’m 
afraid you would n’t understand.” 

“ All portraits are seen,” she ventured. 

He smiled. “There is a difference. But I beg your pardon if I 
seemed discourteous. An actress is of course the property of the world, 
and of course you can’t understand why I should mind your little ”— 
he hesitated—* business proposition.” 

Her nostrils quivered. “I am not the property of the world.” 
Again Waring frowned. If only she would not make that unfair appeal 
of apparent defenselessness, with her child voice and her child eyes. 

“Tn any case, I could n't paint you now,” he concluded briefly. 
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“Why not?” 

“T am too busy.” 

“Ts that your real reason?” 

He glanced at her, then looked quickly away again. “No, that 
is not my real reason. I can’t paint you, for the same reason that I 
could n’t make a sketch of you that day in my studio. It is n’t possible 
to paint a woman one feels about as I do about you. Besides, I want to 
avoid any necessity to see you any more.” 

She smiled down at her ring. “ You change your mind again.” 

“ Yes,” he spoke intensely ; “I have changed my mind again.” 

She was silent for a moment, her eyes upon the floor, then she raised 
them and looked straight at him 

“T don’t care about the portrait. Mr. Woodruff ask me, but I only 
use it as excuse.” 

“ Excuse?” he repeated, paling. Was she playing with him? 

“Excuse to see you.” She still looked at him as she said it; but 
at the end of her sentence she dropped her eyes. He waited, speechless, 
for her to go on. “ You come here yesterday and you see somesing.” 
Her agitation affected her enunciation appealingly, but Waring still 
frowned. “I want to explain——” 

He interrupted her. “You may spare yourself the trouble. I 
saw it all quite plainly.” 

“You saw Mr. Osborne kiss me.” 

He flinched at the definite expression of it. “There was no room 
for doubt about that,” he said icily. 

“ You think perhaps I permit him——” 

“ Have you brought me here to torture me further?” he cubimet 
with sudden violence. “I don’t want to discuss it.” 

She rose, half putting out her hands to him. “ He kiss me as you 
did once—without my will.” 

The silence seemed to Waring to beat after those words. He went 
over to her and caught her arm. “Is that the truth? Look at me!” 

Again she looked straight into his eyes. “I tell only the truth,” 
she said simply. 

“ You did n’t want him to kiss you?” 

“ No—no.” 

“ And when I did it—you felt the same way ? ” 

She tried to turn from him then. “I was angry then also.” 

“Tn the same way, because you did n’t like it?” 

She drew her arm from his grasp. “ You have no right to ask that.” 

“Why not, when you know how I love you?” 

“But you love me against your will—if you call it love. I do 
not call it so, for will cannot hold back love. You do not ask me 
to love you. You say you stay away from me. You do not want me.” 
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“Child! Child! ”—his emotion rose uncontrollably, choking him. 
“Can’t you see that I want you so I am half mad with it?” 

“Do not talk to me like this,” she whispered, “if you don’t——” 
Then it seemed difficult for her to finish. 

“Griselda!” he cried under his breath. “Griselda—I am 
afraid” 

She shook her head. “ Love does not fear.” 

“Tt is because I love you so that I am afraid.” 

“ Love fears only to lose—not to take.” 

He struggled with the whirlwind. “Both, both! Your work will 
have such power to hurt me always. It must separate us in the end. 
I could n’t live my life sanely. I want you all to myself.” 

“ You shall have me so,” she said softly. And to Waring the world 
seemed to slip loose from its moorings with those words. 

Still for another moment he struggled against the temptation. “ It 
is madness—madness.” 

“T give up the theatre,” she said. 

“No, that would be a sacrifice. I know you well enough for that.” 

She shook her head. 

“You are like the gypsy. I remember how you looked when you 
sang it. I could not hold you——” 

“Try,” she whispered. 

“Then some day you would want to go back.” 

“T cannot tell. But if I did-——” 

“Tf you did, I should never have another happy moment.” 

“T think,” she said slowly, “that a great love can solve all 
problems.” 

He started to speak again, but she put up her hand with a gesture 
half childish, half passionate. “Do not let us talk of it more. No 
one knows what comes to them. Just now I want but one thing.” 
He waited speechless. “That you put your arms around me and kiss 
me as you did that night.” 

When the time came that he had to leave her, she detained him a 
moment at the door with a softened reminiscence of the Pierrot smile. 
“You quote always wrong about Persephone. I read it myself the 
other day.” 

“How wrong?” he asked, half attending. 

“She spent not all the time in Hades. Half of it she was in 
heaven with the gods. Jupiter arrange it so for her. That is better, 
is it not?” 

His smile was like a ripple on the surface of waters deep enough 
for tragedy. “That is more than I have a right to expect—half of 
my time in heaven—that is, with you. Five minutes of you would 
make up for the rest of life in the world of shadows.” 
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“Then you are no longer sorry?” 

He shook his head. “I was a fool. I may be sorry afterwards— 
but not now.” 

“Do not say always that.” 

He looked down at her grave, not with apprehension but with the 
depth she had stirred in him. “TI will not say it again. This moment 

- is worth anything that life or you can do to hurt me afterwards.” 

She put up her arms about him with a little suggestion of protection. 

“ We shall not hurt you afterwards—either life nor I.” 


THE SPRING SONG 


BY ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 
I 


ITH a ring 
And a swing 
Comes the song of Spring; 
Comes the Song of Spring, when the world is new. 
And the heart, 
With a start, ° 
Seems to leap apart 
From its low abode to the skies of blue. 


I 


With a glee 
That is free 
As the rolling sea— 
As the rolling sea and the winds above !— 
It awakes 
And it breaks 
O’er the hills and lakes, 
And carols to Youth all its tales of love. 
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THE WOMAN PROBLEM 


I. SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 


A STUDY OF FEMININE UNREST—ITS CAUSES AND ITS REMEDIES 


By Ou:da* 


Author of ** Under Two Flags,’’ ** A Dog of Flanders,’’ etc. 


than the foam of discontent seething up amongst women at the 

present day. Any discontent, if it be strong enough, will pro- 
duce revolution; but a not uncommon result of revolution is a recoil 
into a more despotic absolutism than any that existed before the rebel- 
lion. It is possible that such a result will follow on the present revolt of 
womankind ; meantime, coupled with another equally prominent feature 
of their sex in the present time, it is certainly one of the most curious 
of our social phenomena. We have studied it as such with some degree 
of attention, and we have come to the conclusion that, despite the promi- 
nence of its school, it is not altogether so original as it believes, and 
it does not very clearly know what it actually aims at and requires. 

“ Equality with men,” we are answered. But this is exceedingly 
difficult to define. Of course it is perfectly easy to pass jests upon, and 
concoct witticisms out of, such a subject; they suggest themselves by 
the million. The harder effort is to avoid the attractively and facilely 
ludicrous side of the subject and write upon it seriously. All jests apart, 
it is something difficult to define—this equality with men that is the 
female cry of the hour. If equality in privileges be taken, equality in 


bf things can appear more curious to a dispassionate observer 


* Mile. Louise de la Ramée, better known as Ouida, the brilliant novelist, 
wrote these two papers more than twenty-five years ago and sold them to this 
magazine with the stipulation that they should be withheld from the public 
until after her death. She passed away in Viarreggio, Italy, January 25, 1908, 
and we are now free to give to the public these extraordinary documents which, 
in her characteristic chirography, have remained in the editor’s safe so many 
years—passing uninjured through the great fire of 1899. The first paper is 
quite prophetic of the world-wide interest now obtaining in the question of 
woman’s suffrage. The second presents a serious and startling philosophy of 
an evil as wide-spread as it is appalling. On both these grave questions, it 
will be understood, Ouida spoke for herself, and not as a mouthpiece for this 
magazine. Tue Eprtor. 
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liabilities must be enforced also. Are women to go to this extreme?— 
to become soldiers if they become surgeons; to become sailors if they 
become statesmen? We doubt if they are prepared to reach this length ; 
but unless they are, the desire for “ equality with men” is only another 
phase of the desire for every privilege and the exemption from every 
penalty. 

We can thoroughly sympathize with the impatience of a clever 
woman at seeing herself excluded from an arena of public life in which 
some masculine fools and many masculine mediocrities succeed. We 
are fully prepared to admit that here and there may arise a woman of 
such brilliant abilities that she would be fully capable of governing an 
empire or manceuvring an army. But such women come once in five 
centuries; and this question is not of exceptional, but of all, women. 
The equality demanded is not for the few, but for the many. It is of 
the admission of the many to its rights and exercises that we have to 
treat; not of the admission of the two or three great women who may 
adorn a century, and who, be it noted, generally contrive to do well for 
themselves and rarely are participants in the cry of which we have 
heard so much in late years. Where real genius appears it levels sex: 
but this is at all times rare, in women rarest, and it is of the vast mass 
of “the general” that we speak. Maria Theresa, Catherine, Manon, 
Roland, Hypatia, Corinna, Sappho, will always make their own mark on 
the world’s history; but the plea now raised is for the admission of all 
women—on the simple score of womanhood—to the possession of the 
paths and thrones of men. 


Now, if sex be the pure physical accident that some psychologists 
affirm, it is certainly hard that it alone should confer such oft-un- 
merited superiority on those who, happily for themselves, chance to be 
males. Yet, if the “ accident of sex ” has not thus bestowed superiority, 
how comes it that the world has had no female Phidias, Tacitus, Plato, 
Cicero, Euripides, Plautus, or Thucydides? Women reply: “ Because 
we have not been educated.” There is some truth in this; a long suc- 
cession of such emasculating education as the female sex has received 
generation after generation must tend greatly to debilitate and enervate 
the intelligence. But again the very fact that they have not insisted 
on better education, have not obtained it for themselves, is a proof of 
integral difference if we avoid the needlessly offensive term of 
inferiority. 

In the prehistoric ages, in the times of the lake-cities and the 
dwellers in caves, we know that men were markedly inferior to the 
beasts of the desert and the saurians of the swamps. Against the enor- 
mous animals and serpents then existing men did wage continual and 
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most unequal war, continually being vanquished and eaten up by these 
fearful creatures against which they possessed neither weapons nor 
armor commensurate with the huge tusks of the mastodon, the impene- 
trable hide of the rhinoceros, the jaws of the crocodile, the talons of the 
tiger and the bear. Yet the issue was that in the end the originally 
weaker but integrally superior race ultimately conquered, subjugated, 
and from many parts extirpated the stronger; and by force of reason 
reigned alone. In the same manner we conceive that women—had they 
been superior to their males as were their males to the beasts, by mind 
that overcame matter—would have conquered for themselves some sort 
of supremacy, or at any rate that equal position from which they 
now complain they have been perforce kept out, in the many hundreds 
and thousands of years that have seen them upon the earth. If they 
had, of a truth, been possessed with a thirst for that learning and attain- 
ment which they assert has been so long denied them, could anything 
have drawn them back from its gratification? If they had been born 
with a passionate craving for pure knowledge, could the schools have 
barred them out through all these centuries? We cannot think so. 
That women should, however tardily, awaken to a desire for greater 
intellectual light is of the utmost promise. Education cannot confer 
genius, but it can do an infinite work in the refinement, the strengthen- 
ing, and the enlightening of the mind; in the banishment of prejudice 
and in the correction of illogical judgment. In view of the manifold 
superstitions, intolerances, and ignorances that prevail in the female 
intelligence, and of the fearful influence which these in turn bring to 
bear upon the children committed in such numbers to their charge, no 
crusade that can find favor with them, towards a New Jerusalem of 


Culture, can be too eagerly encouraged. 


When we reflect on the enormous weight which the woman’s influ- 
ence has on the growing child; when we consider the incurable super- 
stitions, the unreasonable fables, the illogical deductions, the warped 
and stifled prejudgments, which millions of young boys learn in educa- 
tion and religion at their mother’s knee in infancy—it is impossible to 
overrate the invaluable consequences of any introduction of geist into 
the minds of women. But for the backward pressure of woman—woman 
ever conservative, ever réculante, ever wedded to form and to precedent 
and to tradition—the world of men would have forsaken many a cultus 
built on fable, many a dominion of priestcraft, many a limbo of worn- 
out and oppressive credulity. The evil mental influence of women is 
fully as great as can be the good moral influence of the best of their sex. 
Wars hounded on; fetters freshly riveted; the withes of dead beliefs 
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binding down the free action of living limbs; the pressure of narrow 
ties, and of egotisms deified to virtue, forcing men aside from paths 
of greatness or of justice—all these, and much more, are due to the 
baneful intellectual influence of women. 

It is from his mother’s hands—she meanwhile believing that she 
holds to his lips the waters of life—that the awakening reason of the 
young boy drinks in the poisons of priestcraft, of religious fear, of 
illogical belief, of credulous bias; poisons that cramp and numb the 
mind which thus receives them; and which, if ever they be expelled in 
after years by wiser thought, still will not quit the soul in which they 
have sunk without pangs and throes of pain and reluctance. The poet 
writes with facile and fluent beauty of the benignant influence on later 
life of the early teachings of the mother, of the purifying and elevating 
effect that the memories of these early impregnations of the spirit 
exercise in after-time: doubtless there is truth as well as sentiment in 
this ; but we believe that a considerably greater truth may be traced on 
the opposite view of the same question, and that in countless instances 
the evil done unconsciously to budding minds by the weak and super- 
stitious lessons, given in all good faith by women to the offspring who 
take their dictum as a law divine, is incalculable and retards in an 
immeasurable ratio the progress and the liberties of the world. There- 
fore, we repeat, everything that can be done for the extension and the 
fortification of female intelligence is invaluable. We fully agree that 
women cannot too thoroughly receive the same intellectual culture as 
men, but we doubt if the manner in which they now agitate the subject 
will produce this result, and we also doubt if they have at all fairly 
considered the issue and the consequences of this movement. 


The cry for “equality with men” is much the same thing as the 
roughs’ cry for equality in government. In both instances the rights 
of citizenship are demanded; but the responsibilities of citizenship 
are shirked. The woman demands the exercise of political power, 
the rough does the same, but as the rough will not relinquish his 
enjoyment of lawlessness and license, so the woman will not relinquish 
her claim on social deference and social precedence. He is to remain a 
rough in his privileges of drinking, stone-throwing, and slang,—she is 
to remain a woman in her privileges of etiquette, homage, chivalry, and 
beauty ; but both, surrendering nothing, are to receive a full and free 
grant of all electoral and representative rights; both are to be able to 
reverse the decree and invade the domain of those who, exercising politi- 
cal power, do also bear the burden of political responsibilities. Now as 
the vast body of educated and respectable men do resist this monopoly 
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as proposed by the rough, so it is scarcely wonderful do they also 
resist the mononoply as proposed by woman. Briefly the case stands 
thus: an enlightened and honorable man must submit to be jostled and 
trampled by the one, and must stand aside deferentially with hat in 
hand for the other, and is only in return to have invaded and snatched 
away the few civil superiorities to both that he has hitherto enjoyed. 
Who can say that this is just? 

If roughs and women be henceforth to rule (as rule they must 
through their overwhelming numbers if admitted to any share in govern- 
mental power), both should be prepared to make the sacrifices required ; 
the one to surrender the vice and ignorance and dishonesties of their 
careers, the other to surrender the courtesies and suavities and securities 
of their position. The question of the former we leave to politicians; 
it is with the latter alone that we are concerned. And it is precisely 
this sacrifice that women will not make: we have known many vehement 
upholders of “ women’s rights ” who claim for their sex the title to be 
politicians, physicians, anything that they choose, but we never knew 
one of them who would endure the suggestion of waiving in consequence 
the feminine demand for deference, homage, and all the graceful 
amenities that men have paid to women through the generous conces- 
sion of the stronger to the feebler being. Yet what can be more absurd 
or more unjust than that women should bully their way into their 


national parliaments, share in the public administrations, fight in the 
rough and tumble of public contests, and take the place of men in every 
profession and pursuit, yet all the while claim the pas by virtue of their 
sex and exact that abdication in their favor which has been conceded to 
them out of reverence for the very inequality they so scornfully 
repudiate. 


Herein, we conceive, lies the whole radical weakness of the present 
hue and cry raised by women: i.¢., the demand for everything with the 
resolve to concede nothing; the desire for admission into public life 
combined with total ignorance of all that public life exacts so heavily 
from its disciples. Women are prepared to rant loudly of their wrongs, 
and to agitate for an equal share in the government of their nations; 
but they are in no sense prepared to relinquish the pleasant privileges 
conferred on them by the present position of their sex, and to lay down 
the silver sceptre of their present social station. They desire to keep 
their feet still standing on the dais of their old womanly royalty, whilst 
they reach their hands upward to pluck down the iron crowns of public 
and political honors. 

It is not astonishing that in such an effort they overbalance them- 
selves. If they are to fight at all, they must fight fairly, but this they 
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show no inclination whatsoever to do. They are to be throned on the 
stone throne of the Acropolis, but all the while they are not to quit the 
rose aisles of their Armida’s garden—such at least is all we can infer 
from their present attitude and outery. Nor does it seem to occur to 
them that there is anything anomalous in the demand. And it is a 
little ludicrous to observe that in America, where the clamor for female 
rights is raised most loudly, there also are courtesy and obedience and 
subserviency to women, as women, exacted in the most ridiculously 
exaggerated manner. For a woman to state that she has the right to 
knock you out of your seat in Congress or Parliament and occupy your 
place herself, yet that she has also the right to expect you to give up 
your seat in a railway carriage and stand for her accommodation 
throughout a journey of hours, is a form of oppression as absurd as it 
is illogical. The strength that can achieve the political conquest and 
the weakness that can exact the social courtesy cannot possibly be leashed 
together. A woman must choose between the two: either she must 
“leave the one and obey the other, or she must forsake the one and 
cleave to the other.” It is impossible that the two forms of right, so 
totally and irreconcilably distinct, can ever be conceded to her. 

We wish that this absolute necessity of choice could be enforced upon 
the sex at large, for it were idle to deny that women are becoming 
extremely ill-contented with the position that they occupy, and the 
best thing for them and for mankind would be that they should be led 
to consider the subject impersonally and rationally if possible. 


It will be conjectured that we do not ourselves apprehend that 
women have so very much of which to complain, or that their position 
is in any sense so intolerable as they regard it. We avow that it is so: 
we think that women are on the whole very fairly placed, and that the 
remedy for all that is vexatious lies chiefly in their own hands. The 
influence of women is already very great, and, although indirect, can be 
almost infinitely extended. We have no sort of prejudice on this 
subject: we know well that there are women who make splendid finan- 
ciers, scholars, authors, and even mathematicians. We doubt not that 
the numbers of these would increase largely were the crucial test of 
examination by male examiners more generally brought as the criterion 
and the incitement of female studies, were the abilities and aspirations 
of brilliant women not so continually crushed out by the foolish fear of 
publicity in which they are brought up, and by the endless monotony 
of either domestic commonplace or fashionable frivolity. We are certain 
that if women were in early youth led to take keen interest in some one 
study, science, or pursuit, their lives would be infinitely happier, and 
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the man who brought daughters into the world would not be guilty as 
he is now of mercilessly adding to the already overgrown numbers of 
the most useless animal in all creation. We cannot picture to ourselves 
a creature more deeply to be pitied than the father of grown up and 
growing girls who has to spend all his income on the brainless heads 
and the countless dresses of a tribe of young women who, at their best, 
can only be got rid of in marriage, exacting as their dower what cripples 
him no less than did their maintenance. With all these beliefs, there- 
fore, it can scarcely be doubted that we earnestly desire to see women 
of more use and more capable of self-support than they are now 
(although we confess to a keen dread of the increase of mediocrity and 
commonplace that will probably attend the first deluge of women into « 
any art or profession) ; and we are perfectly convinced that the world 
will be infinitely benefited if other means of livelihood are opened to 
them. But it is precisely because we attach so much vital and wide- 
spread import to the mental improvement of womankind that we do 
infinitely regret to see a cause so good and unassailable mixed up with 
cries so vague and often so preposterous as those we hear so often anent 
“ female rights.” 

We cannot see what there is to prevent women attaining to the 
highest mental elevation if they are personally capable of doing so. 
True, the foolish and almost useless system of female education does 
all it can to retard the growth of female talent. The whole mode of 
instruction is vitally and utterly wrong. Still, it is almost as wrong 
in masculine schools; and we cannot think that if women genuinely 
desired high culture and fine attainment they would find any difficulty 
in obtaining both. Wherever a woman has genius enough to “ dare 
greatly ” she invariably finds the means to do greatly also.. We know 
of an English princess—mother of a great English statesman—whom 
Arago declared to be as consummate a calculator as he himself, yet 
here the eminence was won simply from pure love of science, and the 
study pursued against many temptations of high rank and worldly 
honors. There is nothing to prevent women from being great painters, 
greater composers, great poets, great students, even great architects, 
great astronomers, or great classicists, if they develop the genius, the 
patience, and the unwavering purpose needed for all greatness. When 
they have more largely shown greatness in these forms of intellectual 
splendor, it will surely be time enough to claim a place wherein to dis- 
play the additional intellectual capabilities that are developed in legis- 
lation and in all forms of political life. We are not denying that it may 
ultimately prove possible for women to attain all the eminence that we 
have mentioned : we only say that it is unwise and unreasonable to raise 
a clamor for the one arena denied them whilst there are still so many 
gladiatorial contests open in which they are free, but decline to engage. 


LADY GODIVA AT THE 
SPRINGS 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Author of ** Seven Days,’’ ‘‘ The Circular Staircase,’ etc. 


I. 


‘““ ARNED funny, isn’t it?” Robson exploded, after a silence 
Ll) which marked a crescendo of emotions on the part of the 
kidnapped youth, beginning with mental confusion and 

ending with almost speechless rage. 

“Funny? It’s delirious!” choked his abductor, feeling for his 
handkerchief to wipe away the tears. “Ten miles! Oh, my Aunt!” 

The chorus of triumphant yowls from the half-dozen fellows on 
the station platform had faded now; the bumping of the heavy train 
over the switches in the yard, and an occasional snort from Carter, 
alone broke the stillness. Robson waited until the girl in blue had 
passed beyond earshot—she had been unconsciously responsible for 
the whole thing, having been the cause of an abstraction on Robson’s 
part that had helped the conspirators vastly. 

When she had gone Robson turned almost wearily on Carter. 

“T take it, from all this, that this train will not take us to Helm- 
hurst—to see your cousins?” 

“Cousins!” Carter’s glee threatened to inundate him again. 

“Would it be too much trouble to tell me where I am going?” 

To cne familiar with Robson, his repression was ominous. Carter 
glanced up quickly. 

“This is the Washington special,” he said. “Change cars in the 
morning for Richmond Springs.” He chortled again, but there was a 
touch of affectation now in his mirth. 

“Who put you up to it, Bobby? You’re not original enough to 
have thought it out yourself.” 

Carter had up-ended his suit-case and was sitting on it, swaying 
to the motion of the train. He was looking a bit uncomfortable; this 
was not the attitude he had expected Robson to take. Rage would 
have been funny, but there was something in his victim’s face that 
made him uneasy. 
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“It was a bet,” he conceded sullenly. “ Pratt and some of the 
others bet I could n’t get you away from that Daisy Vasey girl at the 
Empire for forty-eight hours. I said I could. That’s all.” 

Robson drew his breath in sharply. 

“ Thanks—for your interest,” he said slowly. “I hardly expected 
it, seeing it was my own private affair. But since you’ve taken all 
this trouble, I "ll just say this: first, as far as I know, Miss Vasey is a 
blamed sight better than that pack of Apaches we left back there. 
Second, your sacrifice in my interest is unnecessary. Miss Vasey is 
to be married to-morrow to the young gentleman who holds the pink 
sash in the rainbow chorus. You have merely saved me the pain of 
being present at the obsequies. Last of all, I have just seven dollars 
and twenty cents in my pocket, and I decline to draw any checks to 
pay for this delirious joy of yours.” 

Carter got up and picked up his suit-case. He was aggrieved: 
in some indefinable way the tables had turned. The joke was on him— 
not with him. 

“T expect to stand for it,” he said stiffly. “I’ve got mileage and 
a section. We can stay until Tuesday or so at the Springs, and——” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Robson interrupted him, growing cheerful 
as Carter became gloomy. “Why come back Tuesday? Let’s stay a 
week. I hope you ’re not going to be piffling, Bobby.” 

Carter stalked into the car and flung his suit-case into the lower 
berth of his section. The snap had gone out of the affair: the gloom of 
the sleeper was reflected in his soul, and he failed to cheer up when, on 
shaking for the upper berth, Robson got it. That young gentleman 
was rapidly becoming cheerful, and he appropriated Carter’s pajamas 
with an easy air of proprietorship that maddened their owner. 

“ What am I going to sleep in? ” demanded Carter savagely. 

“Wrap the drapery of your couch about you,” Robson retorted, 
and, climbing aloft, proceeded to sit on the disputed garments until 
such time as he might be ready to don them. 

Toward morning Robson wakened. It took him a minute or two 
to account for the swaying and general uncertainty of his couch. Then 
he remembered, and resentment against Carter was as fresh as the 
morning. Hazy plans for revenge flitted through his mind, leaving 
one absolute resolve—to make Carter as wretchedly unhappy as the 
circumstances justified; to make him wish he had never been born, 
or that he had passed away in early life; that he had done anything, 
in fact, but abduct his best friend and take him five hundred miles 
from home. 

He opened the curtains and peered out. It was very dark, and 
divers sounds showed that his neighbors slept. With infinite caution, 
lying flat, Robson reached one long arm into the berth below and 
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clawed at what, for a while, was empty air. After a time he was 
rewarded. A starched cuff and the sleeve it belonged to met his fin- 
gers, and with a long breath of joy he drew in his prize. 

In the next five blissful minutes he tied two knots in each sleeve, 
pulled and jerked them until they were mere knobs of cloth, and then, 
in the absence of water, he soaked them with the contents of his 
pocket flask. When at last, sated with revenge, he tossed the wreck 
of what had been Carter’s shirt into the berth below, he lay back with 
a long breath of satisfaction and dropped into the easy sleep of the 
pure in heart. 

When morning came at last, Robson dressed hastily. Not for 
worlds would he miss Carter’s face when he saw that shirt. Once in 
the aisle, however, he had a shock. Carter was reading a time-table 
in a seat near-by, and looked almost as serene as a man may who ex- 
pected a lark and finds a white elephant. 

“Your hair looks like quills on the fretful porcupine,” said that 
worthy easily. “Better cut to the wash-room. She’ll be up soon, 
and Ill present you.” 

Robson stared. 

“The girl in the blue suit,” Carter explained cautiously. “She 
had an upper, and I gave her my lower——” 

But Robson had gone. Alone in the privacy of the lavatory, he 
doused his head with cold water and tried to forget knots in the 
sleeves and the generally dissipated condition of that unlucky waist. 
There was only one thing to do—hide in the smoking-room until she 
had gone. She had looked like a nice girl, too. Maybe she had 
another waist with her—almost certainly she would have. But sup- 
pose she had not! He folded up his six feet of misery in a corner of 
the smoker and moped, resenting Carter’s attempts at cheerfulness with 
a few pointed remarks. 

When the train finally stopped he waited wretchedly until every 
one had left the car. Then he stepped out and faced—her. Evidently 
she had waited, too. She wore her blue jacket in spite of the heat, 
and her state of mind was quite plain, even through her veil. As 
Robson stepped back to let her pass, her outraged eyes burned through 
the indifference that he wore as a mask, and he knew she knew. 

As he followed her out of the car the unmistakable odor of stale 
whisky clung to her like an aureola, and Robson groaned. 

It was not a surprise, considering the general fiendishness of things, 
to find her, a walking, tangible conscience, on the train for the Springs. 
Robson watched her covertly from the back of the car, and decided 
that the back of her neck and the way her hair curled around her 
ears was not unforgiving. But her profile looked very set indeed, and 
she held her chin well up. 
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It was forty-eight endless hours before Robson achieved a presen- 
tation, having certain knowledge that the lady in question had three 
times refused to meet him. At the end of that time he shamelessly 
offered her a glove he had seen another girl drop, and proceeded at 
once with his little prayer of forgiveness. She listened patiently. 

“ Really, what is it all about, Mr. Robson?” she asked when he 
had finished. “ Have we—did we ever meet before?” 

“No, strictly speaking, we did not meet, but we—almost met.” 

“How very curious!” she said, and went out to a waiting run- 
about that was occupied by a young man also evidently waiting—for 
her. 

They did not leave the Springs on Tuesday. Carter was more 
than ready to go, but his guest steadily refused to depart—for two 
reasons. The first and most important was that he had registered a 
mental vow that he would not move two miles from the hotel until 
Lois Collier had ceased tilting her chin in the air whenever she saw 
him. The other reason was psychological, and dependent somewhat 
on the first. He was driven into mischief as some men are driven to 
drink—by his lady’s coolness—and, having put the responsibility for 
the whole thing on the unlucky Carter, he gathered around him a band 
of a dozen followers and proceeded to treat the Springs to a livening 
up in the way of original sin that did credit to his invention, if nothing 


else. 

At the end of four days Carter was at his wit’s end. He came 
to Robson’s room one morning when that young gentleman was rising 
late, after a ball given the night before to the colored waiters and 
chambermaids of the entire summer colony. Carter strode in furiously. 

“Look here, Phelps,” he stormed, “there’s the deuce of a row 
downstairs. Where did you get that bisque figure you gave as a prize 
in the cakewalk last night?” 

“On the mantel in one of the parlors. Why?” 

“Why?” Carter was almost inarticulate. “Why? The man- 
agement want it back, that’s all. And that mud-colored octoroon 
won’t give it up.” 

“And why should she give it up?” Robson asked innocently. 
“ She won it, did n’t she? ” 


Carter groaned helplessly. 
“Then there’s another fuss about your taking that pony into the 


ball-room,” he persisted. “ Half the old women in the hotel are there 
now, looking at the scratches. What possessed you anyhow?” 
“That ’s impossible,” Robson said gravely. “I give you my word 
of honor as a gentleman that I used every sock you possessed to pad 
that creature’s feet. As for the old women, they ’re having the time 
of their lives, They ought to rise up and call me blessed.” 
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Carter gave up then, throwing back from the door a final entreaty. 

“TI wish you’d be more careful about letting your generosity run 
off with the hotel property,” he said. “Old Baldwin wanted twenty- 
two dollars for that figure, and if Lois Collier——” 

“What about Lois Collier?” Robson asked abruptly. 

“ Well, she got the thing from Tillie—that’s the lady’s name—by 
offering her a bracelet, or something like that. Honestly, Phelps, I’m 
all in. I wish to thunder I’d let you stay in town. Look at me. 
I’m a wreck. Every time there’s something devilish on hand, you 
wear my clothes, and I get the credit.” 

He slammed out, and left Robson staring at the door. He had 
heard nothing of the latter half of the tirade. So Lois Collier had 
bartered a bracelet for that atrocious Dresden lady with a pet “amb! 
Why had she done it? 

After a search he found Lois in the dining-room, alone at her 
table, with a book propped in front of her and her luncheon untouched. 
She watched his approach with an unsmiling face. 

“T’m not going to ask if I may sit down,” said the culprit, draw- 
ing out a chair, “ because you are sure to say ‘no.’” 

“T would indeed,” the young lady said severely. 

“And yet—it is your fault that I am here, Miss Collier.” He 
picked up the menu and glanced at it while he spoke, for forty eyes 
of half as many dowagers were focused on them. 

“ My fault!” she repeated incredulously. “ Why, I have n’t spoken 
ten words to you in three days!” 

“To be exact, three and a third words a day. It is a low average, 
isn’t it? But what I meant is this: if you are still—er—unforgiving, 
why did you secure the Dresden lady and the lamb from Tillie? Not 
on Tillie’s account, surely. Hardly for the management. Then— 
why?” 

Miss Collier looked uncomfortable. She chose her words with 
care, and without looking at Robson. 

“T am sorry for Mr. Carter,” she said coldly. “He seems to 
have his hands full.” 

Robson stared at her. Then he put down the card and leaned over 
to her. 

“T think it’s time to clear up this whole thing, Miss—Lois,” he 
said slowly. “ Carter’s idea of humor is to kidnap a man—without 
extra clothes, without money—to be exact, seven dollars and twenty 
cents—and carry him several hundred miles from home and mother. 
I made up my mind then that he ’d change his idea of what’s funny. 
I think he has. You were the first victim——” 

“I? When? 

“ Never mind when. You were. And I want to tell you this. I’m 
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not a natural idiot—I ’ve had to work to acquire it. If you had been 
as—as forgiving as the back of your neck—I beg your pardon! I 
mean, if you had only forgiven that wretched waist——” 

“T gave it to Tillie, in exchange for the Dresden lady—and the 
lamb,” she said severely. 

“ Because—you were sorry for Carter?” 

“Yes.” But the “yes” was not so firm. She even smiled a little, 
albeit frostily, and Robson left the room feeling that he had gained 
ten yards for the goal. 

All of which makes the sequel only more tragic. For as Robson 
left the dining-room and, treading on air, made his way along the 
hall, he met Carnahan the elder carrying a bundle and wearing a grin. 

“ They ’ve come,” he said in a stage whisper. “The greatest ever— 
and the wig! You’ll have your notorious predecessor put on the 
blink, that’s all.” 

Robson dug his hands in his pockets. “I’m out of it,” he said 
shortly. “I—I’m a reformed character. You can have your midnight 
revels without me.” 

“The deuce we can!” Carnahan dropped his bundle on the floor, 
and backed Robson against the wall. “Who got this up anyhow? 
Who’s going to wear those togs? They won’t fit any one but you or 
Carter.” Then, with a change of tone, “ Oh, say, Phelps, for heaven’s 
sake, don’t go back on us now! We’ve got the horse and the banners 
and everything.” 

Robson was visibly weakening, but he made one last clutch at his 
departing resolve. 

“Get Carter,” he suggested. 

“ Carter ’s borrowed the Rodgers bubble and is taking Miss Collier 


to the dance at the Country Club.” 
“So it has been on Carter’s account, after all.” Robson stooped 


and picked up the bundle recklessly. 
“Come and try ’em on,” he threw back at the relieved Carnahan. 


II. 


Tue largest spring, perhaps a quarter of a mile from the hotel, had 
been roofed over, walled in, and fitted with chairs and benches into a 
rest-house. From its portals, dignified during the day by the presence 
of crocheting dowagers and rheumatic elderly gentlemen, came that 
midnight a strange procession. It made its way quietly enough to 
the edge of the woods, where a halt was called and the torches were 
lighted. 

Thus revealed were a dozen masked gentlemen, doubleted, breeched, 
and hosed in the modern conception of medieval dress. By twos they 
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marched, heralded by trumpeters, and each bearing a flambeau that 
smelled modernly of kerosene. And in the full glare of the shameless 
lights, mounted on a white palfrey and sitting side-fashion, was a 
Lady Godiva of pink fleshings, mask, and blonde wig—a wig which 
hung over its wearer’s broad shoulders as their only mantle. The rest 
of the party were in high spirits, but the Lady Godiva was sulky. 

“Tt’s darned cold,” she said, in a heavy, masculine voice. “Why 
don’t you hurry and get it over?” 

“That ’s not the spirit for a revel,” one of the Burghers put in, 
with a slight Irish accent. “You’re a pretty warm proposition, 
Phelps; you ought n’t to be cold. Where’s Peeping Tom?” 

From somewhere in the rear a wretched darky was hustled forward, 
labelled with a large card, and blinded with a bandage. When he 
had been securely tied to the palfrey’s tail the pageant moved for- 
ward. At the foot of the drive up to the hotel the Lady Godiva 
balked again. 

“I’m not going up there without a blanket,” she snarled, giving 
the reins a jerk. “I’m not going to be paraded about that hotel like 
this. Suppose they recognize me?” 

“* But prove me what it is I would not do,’” quoted Carnahan un- 
der the beard of the Chief Burgher of Coventry. “ Your own mother 
would n’t own you, Robson. She would call you ‘ that creature.’ ” 

The procession moved on with dignity, preceded out of the night 
by ambitious and mournful trumpetings, heralded by the light of a 
dozen torches. The hotel turned out of bed to see it in force and a 
remarkable variety of costume, and the Lady Godiva shrank in her 
fleshings and found the blonde wig anything but reliable as a covering. 

Past the hotel—down the drive—through the town, where the 
horrified villagers watched them through modest shutters—past a hay 
wagon filled with young people, and at such unexpectedly close quar- 
ters that the Lady Godiva begged her escort piteously for an umbrella, 
an overcoat, anything. And then at last into the woods again, where 
the friendly shades of night covered the Lady, and where, secure 
from discovery, she doffed the mask and damned her escort, the whole 
affair, and her particular part in it especially. 

“ What’s wrong with you, anyhow?” Carnahan asked, aggrieved. 
“Tt’s been the biggest thing ever. Ill bet some of those old ladies 
won’t make their hair lie flat for a week. You were a dream. You ’ve 
got Lady Griselda and Godiva and the whole bunch of antiquities 
beat to a finish.” 

Like the lamps of the seven foolish virgins, the torches had not 
been freshly filled. Now in the gloom, they began to die away, in 
an odor that was not of sanctity. The excitement over, some of the 
ardor died too, and it was a footsore and generally disgusted party 
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that drew up at the rest house and turned the white horse over to 
Peeping Tom. 

Two lamps were still burning. The Lady Godiva, holding her 
yellow hair in her hand, walked stiffly into the building and stamped 
to get up her circulation. All around was a bustle of removing 
wigs and beards, of long ulsters being sorted out and put on, and a 
running series of comments. Robson sauntered over to the corner 
where he had left his clothes, and stood there for a moment, gazing 
at an empty bench. The night air came through the window above 
it and made him shiver, and on the sill, in the half light, was one of 
his shoes. That was all. 

“What sort of a joke do you fellows call this?” he growled, 
glaring around the room. There was an instant silence; then Car- 
nahan came over and took in the situation at a glance. 

“Joke!” he said. “Fellows, did any one hide Robson’s clothes? 
Speak up: he’ll catch his death here.” 

There was a chorus of negatives, and the conclusion was inevitable. 
Some one had stolen the clothes through the open window, leaving 
one shoe, and, on the ground outside, a pathetically inadequate neck- 
tie. Robson’s gloom deepened. 

“T don’t care about the clothes,” he said; “they were Carter’s 
anyhow. But if there’s anything cooler at three in the morning than 
silk tights and the tinkle of that infernal spring, I don’t know it.” 

A hurried inventory showed that there was not an article of mod- 
ern apparel to spare. In most cases a single ulster covered a multi- 
tude of omissions. 

It was finally arranged that the party get to the hotel as quietly 
as possible and send back one of their number with the necessary sops 
to the proprieties and a glass of hot toddy for Robson’s chilled frame. 
At a quarter past three the Lady Godiva settled herself in a chair, 
with a doublet or two over her knees, and a torch on either side for 
warmth, and tried to forget that he was a young ass who deserved all 
he had got—and more. 

Robson hardly knew it was raining. It began gently, with a tap- 
tap on the wooden roof. Then suddenly, with a burst of fury that 
swept it in through the open windows and beat him back when he 
tried to close them. And then, above the turmoil, he heard voices. 

“T can’t run—another step,” a girl’s voice panted. And a mascu- 
line one encouraged her. 

“We’re right there. Be careful of the step. Now!” 

Robson hurled himself against the door just in time. It gave a 
little, enough to send a bit of yellow light through the opening. Then 


it shut with a bang. 
“ There ’s some one in there,” the feminine voice quavered. “Oh, 
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don’t go in.” But Carter—of course it was Carter—only put his 
shoulder against the door and pushed with all his might. The door 
gave a little—and shut. 

“Let us in!” he shouted above the storm. “What do you mean 
in there? It’s—raining!” 

“Can’t,” came a frantic, familiar voice. “ For heaven’s sake, go 
away.” 

“There’s a girl out here,” bawled Carter. “If that’s you, Rob- 
son, open the door. Miss Collier is getting drenched.” 

“Have you got a blanket?” came the voice, very close. 

“No! If you don’t open the door, I Il come through the window.” 

“Look here, in the interests of decency, have you got anything on 
you can spare? I-—my clothes have been stolen.” 

In answer Carter stripped off his long road ulster. 

“ Open the door,” he called. “ Here ’s something. And for heaven’s 
sake, don’t wait to primp. We’re soaked.” 

Then the door ‘opened and Lois stepped in. Robson stood in the 
midst of a litter of scattered papers and overturned chairs in the 
smoky light of two kerosene torches. He was clad in one shoe and a 
dripping automobile coat, and below the coat was a foot and a half of 
pink silk tights. Trailing behind him, where he had dropped it, was 
a golden wig of luxuriant tresses. The girl gasped; then she leaned 
against the door and laughed, laughed until she ached, until pure 
fatigue made her drop breathless onto the bench. 

Carter’s face was a study. As for Robson, he had thrust his hands 
deep into the ulster pockets and was trying to look as if he did not 
realize the deficiencies of his costume. 

“Hard rain, isn’t it?” he said, as a fresh downpour struck the 
roof. “I—TI hope you are not wet, Miss Lois.” 

“Wet!” Carter snapped. “No. We’re not wet. That crazy car 
broke down and we’ve walked about a mile. Look here, Phelps, what 
deviltry have you fellows been up to to-night?” 

“Tt was a historical pageant,” Robson justified himself. “We ’re 
away behind the old world in those things—no traditions, and—and 
all that,” he trailed off, avoiding the girl’s eyes. It was so evident 
that she was trying not to see the pink tights. 

“ What historical pageant?” demanded Carter. “The Garden of 
Eden?” 

“No!” Robson was scandalized. “What do you think I am? 
It was—Godiva, Lady Godiva. I would have been all right if some 
one had n’t stolen my clothes.” 

Carter glared helplessly. 

“Tt’s a wonder they were not my clothes,” he said bitterly. “ You 
usually wear mine when you’re bent on trouble.” 
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“They were—yours,” Robson admitted meekly. 

Carter was speechless. Then, as if he needed air, he went to the 
door and jerked it open. 

“T’m going to the hotel for an umbrella and a mackintosh for 
you, Lois,” he snapped, and fled. 

“Lois?” Robson repeated. “ Are you ‘ Lois’ to him?” 

The girl looked uncomfortable. 

“Just in times of stress. You see, I am sorry for him—he 

“To have his hands full,” finished Robson. “ Well, he has. He 
deserves to. I’m not going to defend myself—‘ Lois ’—this is a time 
of stress ”—as she attempted to protest. “I—tried to get out of this 
thing to-night, and if you had n’t gone to the club with Carter, I would 
have been virtuously asleep. But—when you went away I didn’t 
care 39 

“That ’s a very slender thread to hang an excuse to,” she said 
severely. “TI can’t be around all the time, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, you can, if you want to. Lois, if—if you would only 
take me in hand for better or worse! I know this is n’t the conven- 
tional time or place, but I——” 

Lois had dropped back into her chair. 

“You are not—proposing to me!” she gasped. 

“That ’s the way I meant it”—humbly. He dropped his long 
length into a chair beside her. “ But perhaps I ’d better put it off———” 

“Until you grow up,” she supplemented promptly. 

“That’s right—laugh,” he said gloomily. “No matter what I 
do, I’ll always be a clown to you. The first time I saw you I—I had 
to make you unhappy, and now I choose a time when, by every instinct 
of a gentleman, I ought to be hiding behind a rain-barrel, to tell you 
I love you. I’m a ghastly failure, that’s all. I’m going away to 
join’ a circus.” 

The rain was coming down more gently now. Some one was strid- 
ing briskly down the wet boardwalk, slipping now and then with a 
muttered ejaculation. The girl listened, then she turned to the de- 
jected mummer beside her. 

“Don’t join the circus,” she said gently, “and don’t wait until you 
grow up. Come—and tell me—no, not now—come and tell me—in 
the morning.” 

Carnahan stopped in the doorway and stared. He had a nonde- 
script bundle of garments in one hand and a glass of something hot 
in the other. 

Inside the spring house Robson stood looking into Lois Collier’s 
eyes. Something in the girl’s face made Carnahan gasp; then he 
absently raised the glass to his lips and drained its steaming contents. 
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the sort of thing you have to do altogether, if you can’t let it 
alone. ’T is no use being half-married. Every one knows that’s 
worse in many ways than not being married at all. 

And people were beginning to say that Walter Larcombe was half- 
married to Mrs. Kaye. She soon put a stop to that. 

“No, you may n’t,” she said abruptly, when he asked whether he 
might come again in the evening. She said, “No, I won’t ”—he wanted 
her to ride with him once more—and “ No, I don’t ”—he had asked 
whether she did n’t think he might—— 

“But you can’t even know what I am going to ask!” he exclaimed 
in surprise. 

“T can see by the tone of your voice and the look in your eyes that 
it ’s something I won’t allow.” 

“But you don’t allow anything nowadays! ”—he spoke with much 
irritation and a little spite. 

“T don’t. .I wish I had been as strict at the first. Somehow a thing 
has happened to me in this dreadful little place” (it was Algiers) 
“which has never happened to me before and which I have always 
especially and peculiarly dreaded. I have got myself talked about. Oh, 
I don’t blame you. Quite the reverse. But it’s the very worst thing 
for a young widow, almost worse than for a young girl. The other 
women are so much more pitiless. I could cry about it. I have always 
been so quiet. Like my name, you know—‘ Violet.’ And now people 
say things. *T is a shame. I shall never feel happy again.” ; 

So, after this, what could they do but marry? People said they 
never would have expected it of Walter Larcombe. 

He would never have expected it of himself. He was a confirmed 
and professed bachelor—all his friends had known for years that he 
was not the sort of man who marries. Even his mother had stopped 
worrying him long ago. He was fairly -well-off, and he went his way 
through life with much decency and more comfort. Invidious matrons 
called him selfish. His ideas about women and the marriage-state were 
certainly not paradisaical, but he never aired them unless compelled. 
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And, after all, we cannot be offended at some few Adams for wanting 
to keep out of the wholesale scrapes of Eve. 

But the upshot of all this was that Walter Larcombe led the pretty 
American widow to the altar, amidst a flutter and giggle of sympathetic 
semi-app-oval. *T is the not unusual wind-up of such a cheerful bach- 
elordom. That the two had got talked about was a mere prank of 
Fortune—a lame horse and twilight and the wrong person to see them 
come home. 

So, then, they were married, and away for their honeymoon, at 
Hammam R’Irha. He wanted to do some painting (he was a more 
than endurable amateur), and she wanted, for the first weeks, at any 
rate, to avoid a sea-voyage. Therefore they withdrew to the hotel in 
the Atlas, which was bright at this season and full of smart people, for 
they did n’t know each other well enough for a persistent téte-a-téte. 

“Tt is odd,” said the bride, flicking her cigarette, “the way people 
marry. The merest accident of meeting! A toss up.” 

“Heads I win; tails you lose!” answered Larcombe, watching the 
blue curls from his cigar and faintly wishing his wife would n’t smoke. 

On the whole, he was satisfied, even rather pleased. It was astonish- 
ing to him to consider how fond he had grown of her in these ten days 
of their closer union. It might just as well have been the other way, 
when, at the age of forty, you bind down the rest of your life to a 
woman you have only met in hotel life through half a Mediterranean 
season. He knew hardly anything of her, or she of him. Of course all 
the required information had been quite correct. She was a widow 
from Albany, where her people had as good a position as she herself, a 
cultured woman of considerable means, barely five and twenty. And 
everybody who cared could know about him, a younger son of a suffi- 
ciently honored county family, luckier than many another with his 
poor dead uncle’s eight hundred a year. 

“These people at the dinner-table set me thinking,” continued the 
fair American. “ Every one could see that they bore one another. Yet 
they ’re not much more than thirty. Heavens! to think how long 
they can go on boring!” 

He laughed. “Do you know, that’s a hobby of yours,” he expos- 
tulated. “TI had almost said a craze. You ’re always watching couples 
and concluding that they bore one another.” 

She laughed also, but not so spontaneously as he. 

“ Well, don’t you think they very likely are?” she said. 

“T don’t know. I have such small experience of marriage.” 

That was said in his old bachelor style. Suddenly he realized how 
discourteous it was to her, the quondam widow. 

“ And a honeymoon is n’t the right time to get such experience in,” 
he added gallantly. 
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“ Oh, don’t say that,” she replied quickly. “If people began at all, 
they would certainly begin in the honeymoon. I feel sure——” she 
stopped. 

“ How can you say such things? ” 

“ Because they are true. Fancy starting on your wedding journey, 
and then finding out that—the other person bored you. Your partner 
for life! Have you any conception what that means?” 

“No,” he answered. “ Have you?” 

She did not respond. A few moments later she said, taking another 
cigarette, “If you were n’t an Englishman, I should say you had been 
rude.” 

He waited, a little annoyed. 

“ Englishmen very seldom are rude,” she went on, “ because, you 
see, they very seldom intend to be.” 

“ Oh, I say, that’s too bad. How about Americans? ” 

“ Well, the American woman isn’t, because, you see, she may say 
whatever she likes.” 

“Then I pity the American man.” 

She reflected before she replied. 

“TI agree with you. I, too, pity the American man.” They were 
up on the balcony of their rooms, overlooking the splendid, soft, far- 
reaching valley and mountains beyond, in the brief gloaming and broad 
after-glow—the silver and purple African eve. 

“Since we started,” he declared, “you have pointed out at least 
half a dozen couples to me and maintained that they bored each other.” 

“Do not let us insist,” she answered meekly. “I promise never to 
allude to the subject again.” 

“One would think you had had experience already,” he protested. 
And again, suddenly, it occurred to him that she might have had expe- 
rience before. He realized that honeymoon conversations with a 
widow are full of pitfalls for a sensitive Number Two. She was very 
quiet: he wondered what she was remembering. A young girl’s 
souvenirs are harmless, but a young widow’s? He was beginning to harp 
on the word till it drove him into fidgets. He got up and leaned over 
the balustrade, looking out towards the far-away opposite glimmer, on 
the mountain-side, of Vésoul. Considerations come to you of a sudden, 
sometimes, when it’s all over, in a flash, and you stand amazed that 
they had n’t come ere you began. If he ever married again, he resolved 
that he would n’t marry some one who ’d been married before. 

“ A penny for your thoughts,” said she, shaking off her own. 

“T was thinking how lovely the warm air is,” he answered, but she 
did n’t believe that. 

“Tt will soon be too hot even here,” she replied. “We shall have 
to make plans for the summer.” 
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“Oh, London in June,” he opined. 

“London!”—her voice sounded unreasonably distressed. “I 
thought you said the climate of England disagreed with you! ” 

“So it does disagree with me. But one has to accept a lot of dis- 
agreeable things. I can stand a couple of months of it in summer.” 

“ The loveliest month of the year in—London! Oh, I know people 
do it. Now, I should have suggested Fiesole.” 

“The Americans come in shoals.” 

“The Americans are the most imitative snobs in the world. I don’t 
want to go to London. I hate it. I haven’t bargained on going to 
England, Walter. I hate England. I won’t go. My husband——” 
again she checked herself. 

“Oh, by all means, don’t do what you don’t want to,” he retorted, 
for it was a retort. He thought her vehemence in bad taste: before 
marriage he had never noticed that she was vehement, only lively. He 
did n’t want to hear about her “husband.” But to say you “hated 
England ” was surely absurd. 

“Tt would kill me to live in England. The last time I was there 
the gloom got on my nerves. I—I thought I should go out of my 
mind.” 

He half-turned, controlling his voice, afraid of that hateful thing, 
a sneer. “ What a contingency!” he said. “ But you know we decided 
to live in Paris. I always go home for a couple of months.” 

“ Not this year,” she replied. “ Next year you can go alone.” 

“ Next year you "ll be glad of a holiday,” he said, laughing. 

“So will you. We shall have had time to bore one another.” He 
let the word pass. The air was full of sweet African noises: chirrup- 
ings and croakings. He stood listening to those. 

“But just now I feel I couldn’t miss you, Walter. We are very 
fond of each other, are we not?” 

“Do you doubt it, dearest? ” 

“No,” she said simply. “You would n’t have married me if you 
had n’t been fond of me. I carefully explained that this afternoon to 
the chaplain’s wife.” 

“Our marriage needed explanation? ” 

“ Marriages always do, to chaplains’ wives. She had the oddest idea 
about American marriages. She seemed to think they were an incident 
in the story of our divorce.” 

“Well, you do have a lot of divorce! ” 

“Do we? More than other nations? For myself, I loathe the idea. 
Fancy walking about the world and meeting your wife on another 
husband’s arm.” 

“You fancy such uncomfortable things,” he objected stiffly. “I 
prefer not to. I’m not at all fanciful.” 
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“So I have noticed. And I’m very glad of it. For your own 
sake especially. I am fanciful. I get ideas in my head. All women 
do, I suppose. I mean the idle ones like me. The chaplain’s wife does. 
You remember Mrs. Marsham?” 

“T can’t say Ido. Did we meet her at Algiers? ” 

She laughed, a little hysterically. “No, no! Mrs. Marsham, the 
American lady, who was accused of murdering her husband—in 
England.” 

“Oh! Yes, I remember there was such a case.” 

“Was such a case! Why, Walter, it filled the whole world for 
weeks! People talked of nothing else.” 

“T think I did,” said Larcombe—and that was provoking. 

“The chaplain’s wife has n’t the slightest doubt she was guilty. 
Not the slightest. She was as certain as if she ’d done it herself.” 

Larcombe laughed at the picture. 

“It’s no laughing matter,” protested his wife energetically. “It 
drives me wild to see the pig-headed persistency of people. She knows 
nothing about it. She hasn’t even got the simplest facts of the case. 
But she’s quite sure of the poor thing’s guilt—oh, quite sure!” 

“My dear Violet, you must n’t let yourself be driven wild! ’T is 
the duty of all parsons’ wives to believe in guilt—the parsons them- 
selves may have a leaning to mercy.” 

“ Don’t talk like that : I can’t stand them,” she hurried on, excitedly. 
“The whole pack of them hounding one poor soul, like a hunted deer! 
Those two heavy spinsters also—you know, with the cherry ribbons— 
came along and joined in. Great, fat, complacent creatures with their 
‘our cousin, Lord Chesbury,’ and their four hundred a year each, as 
they tell you, to waste upon themselves. ‘That woman!’ That’s all 
they can say.” 

“My dearest, you are too generous! Do you always feel so much 
for unknown unfortunates? Or did you happen to know this Mrs. 
What ’s-her-name? ” 

“T know her? No; how should I know Mrs. Marsham?” She 
spoke in a half-frightened way: he began to fear that she really 
possessed “ nerves.” 

“T only thought she had lots of friends in America.” 

“She had lots of friends—lots who didn’t know her. We are a 
warm-hearted people: we can’t endure the thought of injustice! ” 

“ But I don’t understand what excites you so. I suppose the woman 
had a fair trial.” 

“A fair trial! No, indeed, ‘the woman’ did n’t have a fair trial. 
What’s a fair trial? You’ve married into a lawyer’s family. My 
father was a great New York advocate, so are both my brothers. My 
uncle was Judge Tonson. Talk to them of a fair trial! There has n’t 
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been a fair trial since the first one in Paradise. There can’t be such a 
thing among ignorant, prejudiced, and, for the most part, dishonest 
men. What makes the fair trial, do you think? The cross-examina- 
tion? Or the summing up?” 

“T don’t know, and, honestly—as I don’t expect ever to be mixed 
up in criminal proceedings—I don’t much care.” 

“ Walter, don’t trifle with me. I do care about this, immensely. 
You must have read the proceedings: everybody did. You must have 
formed an opinion: everybody had one. Do you think Mrs. Marsham 
was guilty?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“But why? The proof——” 

“ Because a British judge and jury condemned her. I can’t give 
you a better reason.” 

“You can’t give a worse ”—there were tears in her voice, tears of 
spite and vexation. He came back to her in amazed distress. “My 
dear Violet-—dear darling, are you crying? What on earth—I ’ll say 
anything, believe anything you like! I had no idea you cared. Ill 
read up the whole case: there ’s sure to be some book about it.” 

She wiped her eyes. “Books,” she said. “A whole literature. 
I’ve got them all. If you like—no, I won’t.” 

“T’m glad you believe in her,” he said with some warmth. “I’m 
glad you ’re the champion of a woman like that. Nine-tenths of you 
turn against her, and the best tenth fights her cause.” 

“T do hate injustice,” she said. 

“Injustice is an ugly word.” 

“ And an uglier thing. If she did kill her husband, I dare say he 
bored her! ” 

“ Whew!” he said, drawing back a bit. 

“T don’t want you to read the accounts. They are all incomplete. 
I am sure the real truth did n’t transpire.” 

He was silent: the subject could n’t interest him. “The post ’s later 
than ever to-night,” he said at last. 

“T pity her from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Tt’s a big heart, Violet. It can hold a lot down to the bottom.” 

“Well, it does. But this is a hobby-horse of mine. I see you don’t 
know what they called me in Algiers.” 

“No, what?” he said anxiously. 

“T had tried—it was before you came—to get signatures for a fresh 
Anglo-American petition to the Home Secretary. I tried a good deal. 
I understand you did n’t hear of it. But I did, accidentally.” 

“But what did they call you?” 

“They called me ‘ Mrs. Marsham,’” she said softly. 

“Tt seems to me quite inane,” he exploded, in anger. 
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“So it was. It was one of the things people do because they have 
no meaning at all.” 

“Well, it had some vague sort of connection. You had got your 
name coupled with hers.” 

“T am not ashamed of that.” 

“T suppose not. Still, I advise you to avoid the subject in the 
future.” 

“T don’t know whether I can do that,” she said meditatively. “It 
fascinates me.” 

But he was as much annoyed as a honeymoon-bridegroom can be. 
“Now again—the chaplain’s wife,” he said. “The worst woman to 
start that nickname all over the place! ” 

“Well, I’ll only talk about it to you,” she said. “Ill persuade 
you of her innocence yet.” 

He sighed frankly. “So you may,” he said. “I don’t really believe 
a refined woman of to-day kills her husband. The thing’s manifestly 
extravagant.” 

“ That ’s what I always say,” she cried eagerly. “We’re in greater 
sympathy than I thought. I always maintain the thing isn’t true 
because it could n’t be.” 

“ That post has come up from Bou Medfa,” he remarked. “They ’re 
unconsciously long bringing it in.” 

“But you never care about the post!” 

“TI do when I expect something. These last three days I have been 
looking out for a reply.” 

“Business?” She took a cigarette. 

“ Business.” 

She struck a match. “I don’t care about business,” she said. 

“Why should you? Your business consists in drawing on your 
bankers.” 

“ And what is yours? ” 

He blew out the match for her. “It’s a secret,” he said. 

“ What—a secret? I hate secrets.” 

He seized his opportunity. “Do you mean to say you haven’t got 
a single secret from me?” 

“What nonsense! Why should I have a secret? ” she said lightly. 

“T am heartily glad. I have had an idea lately, Violet, for some 
time, that there was something you were keeping back from me.” 

“What non——” She did not finish her sentence, hiding her face 
in her hands. 

“T know: you must forgive me for wronging you. It was some- 
thing in your manner I have n’t yet got accustomed to. The constant 
starting of a sentence you don’t finish, I suppose.” 

“T don’t do that constantly?” she inquired, alarmed. 
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“More than you think. Why, you did it just now. It’s only a 
habit. Here’s the post.” He took his letters from the waiter: after a 
glance at the superscriptions he retired into his own room to read 
them. 
It was he who seemed preoccupied during their late dinner. She, 
lively, with a red spot on each cheek, joked about the food and the rest 
of the company. She “made conversation” for him, but that is no 
unusual phase of a honeymoon. 

At last she twitted him with his inattention; then she boldly asked 
what was wrong. He told her out in the grounds, in the dark. 

“T can’t keep anything from you—not a couple of hours,” he said. 
“T feel I couldn’t. Husbands and wives must have their preposses- 
sions in common. My marriage has called for explanations at home 
which are not satisfactorily forthcoming. In fact, it appears I am 
ruined.” 

“ Well, I’m not,” she hastened to say. 

“My banker—his name is Lawson—has absconded with my money. 
I’m afraid I have n’t a penny left.” 

“Dollars must replace them,” she said. 

“ My dearest, you take it too sweetly. How can I thank you? But 
you must realize that it is n’t pleasant for me to contemplate living on 


your money!” 
“Tt would be far more unpleasant to contemplate living on 


nobody’s.” 
“T can only assure you that when I married the other day, I had n’t 


the faintest suspicion——” 

She put her hand on his mouth. “Only mercenary people think 
others mercenary,” she said. “ Now, the chaplain’s wife, who is always 
pestering one about their small stipend, said she felt sure Mrs. Marsham 
wanted her husband’s money. I told her I knew Mrs. Marsham had 
ample means of her own.” 

“ But that is n’t my case. Well, I’m glad I told you.” 

“You should have told me before dinner. It would have been far 
better for your digestion. I Il give you a powder——” she broke off, 
and, very nervously, “ No, I won’t give you a sleeping-draught,” she 
said. “You must get those for yourself.” 

“Why? Are yours too strong? ” 

“Tt’s not that, but you remember Mrs. Marsham——” 

“T won’t have any other than yours,” he interrupted violently. She 

did not press the subject, but allowed him to talk of his own affairs, 
with an occasional aside about the beauty of the night or the cries of 
the jackals. It was late when they withdrew to their adjoining rooms ; 
it was much later—the night was half spent—when he at last fell into 
troubled slumber—more dreams of ruin and matrimony and Mrs. 
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Marsham—with his wife’s powder lying beside his bed. He fought 
shy of opiates. 

He awoke to the thought that Mrs. Marsham kept watch by his 
side. And, indeed, a female figure stood there, motionless. “ Ah, you 
are awake!” said his wife. 

He sat up. “Violet! What’s wrong?” 

“TI want to say something to you, Walter.” 

Her tone startled him. “ You’re sure you want to say it to-night?” 

“Yes; sure. Because you ’ve guessed it already.” 

He turned the shade of the electric lamp. 

“ You said I was keeping something from you.” She trembled from 
head to foot. “Don’t protest, Walter,” she continued. “Of course I 
know you ’ll apologize again and make it sound all right. But you’ve 
said it at last, and you’ve thought it for long. And you know it as 
well as I.” 

“ Violet!” 

“Why didn’t you take my powder?” She opened it, spilling it 
feverishly, with shaky hands. 

“T distrust sedatives.” 

“Distrust! Distrust!” She almost screamed the words. Then 
she added quite softly: “Yes, I killed my first husband. You are 
quite right.” 

“ My dear child,” he said, but his tone was by no means as indiffer- 
ent as he wanted it to be, “you aren’t well. Let me see you to bed, 
and we’ll talk about it to-morrow.” 

“No, we’ll talk about it to-night,” she said. “This very, black, 
gruesome night. Everything’s listening to-night. I followed Mrs. 
Marsham’s example. But I did the thing better than she.” 

He wanted to say something, but she sat down by his bedside, close, 
and put her arm along it. 

“He caught cold,” she said, “on our arrival at Southampton. It 
settled on his lungs. The doctor said it was touch and go. And, at the 
critical moment, I let him lie in the draught.” 

“You could n’t help that. An innocent inadvertence——” 

“You know better. I can see in your eyes that you know better. I 
intentionally left things as I found them. The hotel maid had n’t closed 
the door. He lay between it and the window. So I sat there beside 
him, in the draught.” 

She added: “As I am sitting here.” 

He shuddered, and looked at her white hand on the coverlet. 

“So he died,” she said. “I knew that it would kill him.” 

She added: “I wanted him to die.” 

A long silence fell between them. 

“Your money is your first husband’s? ” he said at last. 
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She cried out like an animal in pain. “ You don’t think I did it 
for that?” she exclaimed. 

“No, no. I don’t think anything. I don’t know what to think.” 

“ He bored me so dreadfully. You can’t think how he bored me—I 
was so young. I thought how he would go on boring me forever.” 

“How can you expect me to live on his money?” cried Larcombe 
miserably. 

“T don’t expect anything. I expect you to go to London in June 
and give me up. I mean, I should give myself up, in London. Mrs. 


Marsham betrayed herself, of course: we all do. Did n’t I make them 
call me ‘Mrs. Marsham’ in Algiers? I call myself ‘Mrs. Marsham’ 
often at night, under the bedclothes, a dozen times. And I think of her, 
poor woman, in jail, on her wretched pallet, all these years, martyred, 
tortured, as they do in your jails—not like Elmira! You ought to judge 
your own Britishers only, with your monstrous system of ill-treatment 
in your prisons. Does Mrs. Marsham have to do the tread-mill?” 
Her glance sank along her own slim figure in its white laces and pink 
bows. “ Anything ’s better than thus living together and your knowing 


all the time,” she said. . 
“T did n’t know,” he cried. “TI had n’t the slightest idea! I don’t 


know what I know now!” 

“Well, perhaps, not know—to know,” she answered impatiently. 
“ Not know to give evidence. I don’t care about that. You do now. 
So be it. We’ll go to London. We can start at once.” 

“Violet, what rash talk is this? ” 

“ Or we can go to America, and get you a divorce. That would be 
reasonable. Oh, Walter, he bored meso! If he had beaten me, I think 
I could have stood it. But I could n’t stand the hourly boring. I’m 


not even sorry he’s dead.” 

“Poor, unhappy——” 

“ Don’t talk of me as the good women talk of Mrs. Marsham. I can’t 
endure that.” 

He sighed, a laborious sigh. “I don’t believe you did it,” he said, 
in an unconvincing voice. “He would have died in any case. Yes, I 
will go to England, and I'll find the doctor and prove it to you.” 

She shook her head. “I wanted it,” she said. “ And I was glad. 
And I am glad.” 

“ What does that matter? What does anything matter that ’s so long 
ago? We can forget about it to-morrow, as J should like, or talk about 
it, if you wish. I should say, forget altogether, and for good.” 

“Yes,” she said, rising. “Now I’ve told you, I feel better. I 


shall sleep.” 
“So shall I,” he answered, and, coolly, intently gazing at her the 


while, he swallowed her sleeping powder. 
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When he awoke from heavy slumber the sun already stood high in 
the heavens. About the rooms hung an atmosphere of oppressive silence. 
He hurriedly threw on some clothes and flung open the door. His 
wife’s chamber was empty of all but the hotel furniture. On the central 
table lay a letter; a torn telegram lay on the floor. 

He caught at her letter. 

By taking the early train I can just catch the midday steamer 

to France. Do not follow me. I will send you your divorce from 

America, where I can easily procure it. As I shall not return to 

Europe, I shall be spared the vexation of meeting another woman on 

my late husband’s arm. Now I have told you, we could not live 

together. Whatever I said or did, you would always think of Mrs. 

Marsham. The telegram decided me. That made everything plain. 


He snatched up the telegram. 


LARCOMBE, Hammam R’Irha. Lawson arrested on liner Carpathia. 
Money largely recoverable-—LarcoMBE. 


The paper dropped from his hand. He stood looking at the last 
page of the note: 


said or did, you would always think of Mrs. Marsham. 


$ 
THE SPRING OF THE YEAR 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN 


H, the spring so cold and nipping 
O) Came a-tripping down the hills, 
Found her lilac-boughs all budded, 

Heard the laughter of the rills, 
Woke the sleepy pussy-willows 

With her whisper gay and arch, 
Set the whole world swinging, ringing, 

To the gleesome airs of March. 


Then the spring, grown warm and winning, 
Went a-spinning up the hills; 

Ran swift races with the violets, 
Danced along with daffodils ; 

Sent glad dreams of summer stealing 
Through the golden afternoon ; 

Left the whole world swinging, singing, 
To the winsome tune of June. 


CAMEOS 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Author of ** Poems of Passion,’’ ‘‘A Woman of the World,’’ etc. 


THE DEPARTURE 


HE had heard no echo of a footstep down the hall, no opening 
S or closing of a door, no sound of a vehicle on the gravel 
driveway. 

Yet she became suddenly conscious that a departure had taken 
place. 

It was after she had risen from her perfumed bath, and, swathed 
in filmy, rose-colored draperies, passed between the mirrors which lined 
her boudoir on either side, that she paused, struck with the sudden 
sense of desolation. 

How could this thing have happened so silently, and with no 
warning ? 

Why had no one told her that it was so soon to occur? Did others 
of her household know of the departure, and had she alone been kept in 
ignorance of the fact? 

The thought was intolerable. 

She swept across the spacious dressing-room, and knocked im- 
periously upon the door which led into the apartment of Love. 

“T will ask him,” she said, “and he must tell me if he knew of 
this departure, and when it took place.” 

But Love swung wide the portal, and met her with smiling eyes. 
“You have slept well,” he said. “You are radiant as the dawn.” 
And he kissed her full upon the mouth. 

“He does not know,” she whispered to her heart; “not yet. But 
he will know it soon, too soon.” 

Still, the vastness of her desolation seemed lessened by Love’s 
smile and kiss. 

While the maid arranged her beautiful hair, and selected the pretty 
frock from a bewildering array of delicate garments, she secretly 
watched the girl’s face to see if any consciousness of the departure 
could be surprised thereon. 

“Madame will choose the pink bows for her hair this morning? 
They suit her fine color so well.” 
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It was at once a question and a decision, as the light hands held 
the velvet knots against the shell-tinted cheeks. 

“ Fanchette does not know,” she said to her heart again. “But 
she will know soon; all the world will know. It cannot be hidden.” 

Her own knowledge of the departure bore more and more heavily 
upon her mind as the day passed. 

Friends came, with pleasant words and sweet flatteries; she drove 
in the afternoon, and met throngs who craned their necks to see her 
pass in her carriage; at High Tea she heard many compliments; and 
she dined with admiring friends, and spent a gay evening afterward, 
but always she kept the thought of the departure uppermost in her 
consciousness. And always she was saying to herself: “They do not 
know yet, for they would not dare laugh and jest in face of my 
despair if they knew; but by and by——” 

It was a long day; and she was glad when at last she was again 
in her boudoir. 

Divested by deft hands of all her finery, her maid dismissed, she 
stood alone before the long triple mirrors and turned on a blaze of 
pitiless light. 

Yes, it was quite true; that which she had discovered in the early 
morning for the first time was painfully evident now. 

The perfect curve of her exquisite chin was broken; and between 
her brows the elusive line which had.come and gone always like a 
passing shadow, indicating her changing moods, was clearly discernible 
now. It was permanent. 

Youth, radiant, fearless, adorable, first youth, had taken its 
departure. 

But while she stood with her face hidden in both hands, over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of her despair, there was a quick step, and 
a light knock on the door, and Love entered with outstretched arms. 

“Why, my darling one, my beautiful one,” he said, “what is the 
matter? Has any one hurt you or grieved you?” And he kissed her 
once, twice, thrice, and a score of times, on her hair, and brow, and 
cheeks, and throat, and mouth. 

Then she flung her arms about his neck and buried her face on his 
breast. 

“Oh, it does not matter, it does not matter, after all!” she cried. 
And she laughed and sobbed all in one as she clung to him. 

But when he questioned her about the cause of her tears, and asked 
her why she wept, she answered only: 

“ Just because.” 

For though she knew the departure had taken place, she would 
not be the first to mention it to Love, so wise was she, remembering 
that Love is blind. 
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‘THOUSAND DOLLAR” 
DAGGETT 


By Elsie Singmaster 


Author of Elmina’s Living-Out,”’ etc. 


reigned on the platform of the little railroad station at Gettysburg. 

A heavy thunder-storm, which had brought down a score of fine 
trees on the battlefield, and had put entirely out of service the electric 
light plant of the town, was just over. In five minutes the evening 
train from Harrisburg would be due, and with it the last delegation to 
the convention of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

A spectator might have thought it doubtful whether the arriving 
delegation would be able to set foot upon the crowded platform. In 
the dim light, representatives from the hotels and boarding-houses, both 
white and colored, fought each other for places on the steps beyond 
which the town council had forbidden them to go. Back of them, along 
the pavement, their unwatched horses stood patiently, too tired to make 
even the slight movement which would have inextricably tangled the 
wheels of the omnibuses and tourist wagons. On the platform were a 
hundred old soldiers, some of them still hale, others crippled and dis- 
abled, and as many women, the “ Ladies of the Relief Corps,” come 
to assist in welcoming the strangers. The railroad employees elbowed 
the crowd good-naturedly, as their duties took them from one part of 
the station to another, small boys chased each other, racing up the track 
to catch the first glimpse of the headlight of the train, and presently 
all joined in a wild and joyous singing of “ My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 

High above the turmoil, on a baggage truck which had been pushed 
against the wall, stood “ Old Man Daggett,” whistling. He was appar- 
ently unaware of the contrast between the whiteness of his beard, and 
the abandoned gaiety of his tune, which was “ We won’t go home until 
morning ” ; he was equally unaware or indifferent to the care with which 
the crowd avoided his neighborhood. The pleasant aroma usually hover- 
ing around a gathering of old soldiers was, near old Daggett, so concen- 
trated as to be repellent. But though he had been drinking, he was not 
drunk. He looked down upon the crowd, upon his former companions 
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in the Grand Army post, who had long since repudiated him because 
of the depths to which he had fallen; he thought of the days when he 
had struggled with the other guides for a place at the edge of the 
platform, and, wretched as was his present condition, he continued to 
whistle. 

When, presently, the small boys shouted, “ There she comes!” the 
old man added his cheer to the rest, purely for the joy of hearing his 
own voice. ‘The crowd lurched forward, the station agent ordered 
them back, the engine whistled, her bell rang, the old soldiers called 
wildly, “Hello, comrades!” “Hurrah, comrades!” and the train 
stopped. ‘Then ensued a wilder pandemonium. There were multi- 
tudinous cries: 

“ Here you are, the Keystone House! ” 

“ Here you are, the Palace, the official hotel of Gettysburg!” 

“The Battle Hotel, the best in the city!” 

There were shouts also from the visitors. 

“ Hello, comrades! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

“ Did you ever see such a storm?” 

“ A fine railroad you ’ve got here! Took us two hours to——” 

“ Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

At first it seemed impossible to bring order out of the chaos. The 
human particles would go on forever, wearing themselves into nothing- 
ness by futile contact with one another. Presently, however, one of the 
carriages drove away and then another, and the crowd began to thin. 
Old Daggett watched them with cheerful interest, rejoicing when Jakie 
Barsinger of the Palace, or Bert Taylor of the Keystone, lost his place 
on the steps. By and by his eyes wandered to the other end of the dim 
platform. Three men stood there, watching the crowd. The sight of three 
prosperous visitors, unclaimed and unsolicited by the guides, seemed 
to rouse some latent energy in old Daggett. It was almost ten years 
since he had guided any one over the field. He scrambled down from 
the truck and approached the visitors. 

“ Have you gentlemen engaged rooms?” he asked. “Ora guide?” 

The tallest of the three men answered. He was Ellison Brant, 
former Congressman, of great wealth and vast physical dimensions. 
His manner was genial and there was a frank cordiality in his voice 
which his friends admired and his enemies disliked. His companions, 
both younger than himself, were two faithful henchmen, Albert Davis 
and Peter Hayes. They had not heard of the convention in Gettys- 
burg, which they were visiting for the first time, and, irritated by 
having to travel in the same coach with the noisy veterans, they were 
now further annoyed by the discovery that all the hotels in the town 
were crowded. Brant’s voice had lost entirely its cordial tone. 

“ Have you any rooms to recommend ? ” 
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“You can’t get places at the hotels any more,” answered Daggett. 
“ But I could get you rooms.” 

“Where is your best hotel? ” 

“ Right up here. Well pass it.” 

“ All right. Take us there first.” 

Brant’s irritation found expression in an oath as they went up the 
narrow, uneven pavement. He was accustomed to obsequious porters, 
and his bag was heavy. It was not their guide’s age which prevented 
Brant from giving him the burden, but the fear that he might steal off 
with it, down a dark alley or side street. 

“There ’s the Keystone,” said Daggett. “ You can’t get in there.” 

The hotel was brilliantly lighted, a band played in its lobby, and out 
to the street extended the cheerful, hurrahing crowd. General Daven- 
ant, who was to be the orator at the Memorial Day celebration, had 
come out on a balcony to speak to them. Brant swore again in his 
disgust. 

“T can take you to a fine place,” insisted old Daggett. 

“Go on, then,” said Brant. “ What are you waiting for?” 

A square further on, Daggett rapped at the door of a little house. 
The woman who opened it, lamp in hand, seemed at first unwilling 


to listen. 

“ You can’t get in here, you old rascal.” 

But Daggett had put his foot inside the door. 

“T’ve got three fine boarders for you,” he whispered. “ You can 
take ’em or leave ’em. I can take them anywhere and get a quarter 
apiece for them.” 

The woman opened the door a little wider and peered out at the 
three men. ‘Their appearance seemed to satisfy her. 

“ Come in, comrades,” she said cordially. She had not meant to take 
boarders during this convention, but these men looked as though they 
could pay well. “I have fine rooms and good board.” 

Daggett stepped back to allow the strangers to go into the house. 

“T’ll be here at eight o’clock sharp to take you over the field, gentle- 
men,” he said. There was a briskness about his speech and an alertness 
in his step, which, coupled with the woman’s gratitude, kept her from 
telling her guests what a reprobate old Daggett was. 

By some miracle of persuasion or threat, he secured a two-seated 
carriage and an ancient horse for the next day’s sight-seeing. A great 
roar of laughter went up from the drivers of the long line of carriages 
before the Keystone House, as he drove by. 

“ Where you going to get your passengers, Daggett ?” 

“ Daggett ’s been to the bone-yard for a horse.” 

“He ain’t as old as your joke,” called Daggett cheerfully. The 
prospect of having work to do gave him for the moment greater satis- 
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faction than the thought of what he meant to buy with his wages, which 
was saying a great deal. He began to repeat to himself fragments of 
his old speech. 

“Yonder is the Seminary cupilo objecting above the trees,” he 
said to himself. “From that spot, ladies and gentlemen—from that 
spot, ladies and gentlemen———” He shook his head and went back to 
the beginning. “ Yonder is the Seminary cupilo. From that spot——” 
He was a little frightened when he found that he could not remember. 
“ But when I’m there it’ll come back,” he said to himself. 

His three passengers were waiting for him on the steps, while from 
behind them peered the face of their hostess, curious to see whether old 
Daggett would keep his word. Brant looked at the ancient horse with 
disapproval. 

“Is everything in this town worn out, like you and your horse?” 
he asked roughly. 

Daggett straightened his shoulders, which had not been straightened 
with pride or resentment for many days. 

“ You can take me and my horse or you can leave us,” he said. 

Brant had already clambered into the carriage. Early in the morn- 
ing Davis and Hayes had tried to find another guide, but had failed. 

As they drove down the street, the strangers were aware that every 
passer-by stopped to look at them. People glanced casually at the 
horse and carriage, as one among a multitude which had started over 
the field that morning, then, at sight of the driver, their eyes widened, 
and sometimes they grinned. Daggett did not see—he was too much 
occupied in trying to remember his speech. The three men had lighted 
long black cigars, and were talking among themselves. The cool morn- 
ing air which blew into their faces from the west seemed to restore 
Brant’s equanimity, and he offered Daggett a cigar, which Daggett took 
and put into his pocket. Daggett’s lips were moving, he struggled 
desperately to remember. And presently his eyes brightened. 

“ Ah!” he said softly. Then he began his speech: 

“Yonder is the Seminary cupilo objecting above the trees. From 
there Buford observed the enemy, from there the eagle eye of Reynolds 
took in the situation at a glance, from there he decided that the heights 
of Gettysburg was the place to fight. You will see that it is an 
important strategic point, an important strategic point ”—his lips de- 
lighted in the long-forgotten words. “And here——” The old horse 
had climbed the hill, and they were upon the Confederate battle-line 
of the third day’s fight. Old Daggett’s voice was lost for an instant 
in a recollection of his ancient oratorical glories. His speech had been 
learned from a guide-book, but there was a time when it had been part 
of his soul. 

“Here two hundred cannons opened fire, ladies and gentlemen. 
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From the Union side nearly a hundred guns replied, not because we had 
no more guns, ladies and gentlemen, but, owing to the contour of the 
ground, we could only get that many in position at one time. Then 
came the greatest artillery duel of the war—nearly three hundred can- 
nons bleaching forth their deadly measles, shells bursting and screaming 
everywhere. The shrieks of the dying and wounded were mingled 
with the roar of the ison storm. The earth trembled for hours. It was 
fearful, ladies and gentlemen, fearful.” 

The visitors had been too much occupied with what they were saying 
to hear. 

“You said we were on the Confederate battle-line?” asked Brant 
absently, 

“The Confederate battle-line,” answered Daggett. He had turned 
the horse’s head toward Round Top, and he did not care whether they 
heard or not. 

“Yonder in the distance is Round Top; to the left is Little Round 
Top. They are important strategic points. There the Unionists were 
attackted in force by the enemy. There—but here as we go by, notice 
the breech-loading guns to our right. They were rare. Most of the 
guns was muzzle-loaders.” 

Presently the visitors began to look about them. They said the 
field was larger than they expected ; they asked whether the avenues had 
been there at the time of the battle; they asked whether Sherman 
fought at Gettysburg. 

“Sherman!” said Daggett. “Here? No.” He looked at them 
in scorn. “ But here”—the old horse had stopped without a signal— 
“here is where Pickett’s charge started.” He stepped down from the 
carriage into the dusty road. This story he could not tell as he sat at 
ease. He must have room to wave his arms, to point his whip. 

“They aimed toward that clump of trees, a mile away. They 
marched with steady step, as though they were on dress parade. When 
they were half way across the Union guns began to fire. They was torn 
apart; the Rebel comrades stepped over the dead and went on through 
the storm of deadly measles as though it was rain and wind. When they 
started they was fifteen thousand ; when they got back they was eight. 
They was almost annihilated. You could walk from the stone wall 
to beyond the Emmitsburg road without treading on the ground, the 
bodies lay so thick. Pickett and his men had done their best.” 

“Well done! ” cried Brant, when he was through. “Now, that’ll 
do. We want to talk. Just tell us when we get to the next important 
place.” 

They drove on down the wide avenue. Spring had been late, and 
there were lingering clusters of dog-wood and Judas tree. Here and 
there a scarlet tanager flashed among the leaves ; rabbits looked brightly 
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at them from the wayside, and deep in the woods resounded the limpid 
note of a wood-robin. 

Disobedient to Brant’s command, Daggett was still talking, repeat- 
ing to himself all the true and false statements of his old speeches. 

“There ’s only one Confederate monument on the field,” he said. 
“ You can tell it when we get there. It says ‘C.S. A.’ on it—‘ Secesh 
Soldiers of America.’ 

“There was great fightin’ around Spangler’s Spring,” he went on 
soberly. “There those that had no legs gave water to those that had 
no arms, and those that had no arms carried off those that had no legs.” 

At the summit of Little Round Top the old horse stopped again. 

“You see before you the important strategic points of the second 
day’s fight—Devil’s Den, the Wheat Field, the Valley of Death. Yon- 
der——” Suddenly the old man’s memory seemed to fail. He whis- 
pered incoherently for a few minutes, then he asked them if they wanted 
to get out. 

“No,” said Brant. 

“But everybody gets out here,” said Daggett peevishly. “ You 
can’t see Devil’s Den unless you do. You must get out.” 

“ All right,” acquiesced Brant. “ Perhaps we are not getting our 
money’s worth.” He lifted himself ponderously down, and Davis 
followed him. 

“T’ll stay here,” said Hayes. “Ill see that our driver don’t run 
off. Were you a soldier?” he asked the old man. 

“Yes,” said Daggett. “I was wounded in this battle. I wasn’t 
old enough to go, but they took me as a substitute for another man. 
And I never ”—an insane anger flared in the old man’s eyes—“ I never 
got my bounty. He was to have paid me a thousand dollars. A thou- 
sand dollars!” He repeated it as though the sum were beyond his 
computation. “ After I came out I was going to set up in business. 
But the skunk never paid me.” 

“ What did you do afterwards? ” 

“Nothing,” said Daggett. “I was wounded here, and I stayed here 
after I got well, and hauled people round. Hauled people round!” 
He spoke as though the work were valueless, degrading. 

“Why did n’t you go into business? ” 

“T didn’t have my thousand dollars,” replied Daggett petulantly. 
“Did n’t I tell you I didn’t have my thousand dollars? The skunk 
cheated me.” 

The thought of the thousand dollars of which he had been cheated 
seemed to silence the old man. He told them no more stories; he . 
drove silently past Stannard, high on his great shaft, Meade on his 
noble horse, fronting the west. He did not mention stubborn Smith or 
gallant Armistead. Brant, now that he had settled with his friends 
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some legislative appointments which he still controlled, was ready to 
listen, and was angry at the old man’s silence. 

“When you take us back to town, you take us to that hotel we saw 
last night,” he ordered. “We’re not going back to your lady friend.” 

Old Daggett laughed. Lady friend! How she would scold. He 
would tell her that the gentlemen thought she was his lady friend. 

“ And we’ll have to have a better horse and driver after dinner, if 
we’re going to see this field.” 

“ All right,” said Daggett. His morning’s work would buy him 
drink for a week, and beyond the week he had no interest. 

He drove the ancient horse to the hotel, and his passengers got out. 
He waited, expecting to be sent for their baggage. The porch and 
pavement were as crowded as they had been the night before. The 
soldiers embraced each other, hawkers cried their picture post-cards 
and their manufactured souvenirs, at the edge of the pavement a band 
was playing. 

Brant pushed his way to the clerk’s desk. The clerk remembered 
him at once as the triumphantly vindicated defendant in a Congres- 
sional scandal, and welcomed him obsequiously. Brant’s picture had 
been in all the papers, and his face was not easily forgotten. 

“ Well, sir, did you just get in?” he asked politely. 

“No, I’ve been here all night,” answered Brant. “I was told 
you had no rooms.” ; 

Meanwhile old Daggett had become tired of waiting. He wanted 
his money; the Keystone people might send for the baggage. He tied 
his old horse, unheeding the grins of his former companions in the army 
post or of the colored porters or the smiles of the fine ladies. He 
followed Brant into the hotel. 

“Who said we had n’t rooms?” he heard the clerk say to Brant, 
and then he heard Brant’s reply: 

“ An old drunk.” 

“Old Daggett?” said the clerk. 

A frown crossed Brant’s handsome face. 

“Daggett?” he said sharply. “Frederick Daggett?” Then he 
looked back over his shoulder. 

“Yes, Frederick Daggett,” said the old man himself. “What of it?” 

“Nothing,” answered Brant nervously. He pulled out his purse and 
began to pay the old man, aware that the crowd had turned to listen. 

But the old man did not see the extended hand. He was staring 
at Brant’s smooth face as though he saw it for the first time. 

“ You pay me my money,” he said thickly. 

“T am paying you your money,” answered Brant. 

The clerk looked up, meaning to order old Daggett out. Then his 
pen dropped from his hand as he saw Brant’s face. _ 
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“You give me my thousand dollars,” said Daggett. “I want my 
thousand dollars.” 

Some one in the crowd laughed. Every one in Gettysburg had 
heard of Daggett’s thousand dollars. 

“Put him out! He’s crazy.” 

“ Shut up,” said some one, who was watching Brant. 

“T want my thousand dollars,” said old Daggett, again. He looked 
as though, even in his age and weakness, he were going to spring upon 
Brant. “I want my thousand dollars.” 

Brant thrust a trembling hand into his pocket and drew out his 
check-book. If he had had a moment to think, if the face before him 
had not been so ferocious, if General Davement, whom he knew, and who 
knew him, had not been looking with stern inquiry over old Daggett’s 
shoulder, he might have laughed, or pretended that he had tried to find 
Daggett after the war, or denied that he had ever seen him. But before 
he thought of it, it was too late. He had committed the fatal blunder 
of drawing out his check-book. 

“ Be quiet and I’ll give it to you,” he said, beginning to write. 

Daggett almost tore the slip of blue paper from his hand. 

“TI won’t be quiet! ” he shouted, in his weak voice, hoarse from his 
long speech in the morning. “ This is the man that got me to substi- 
tute for him and cheated me out of my thousand dollars. I won’t be 
quiet!” He looked down at the slip of paper in his hand. Perhaps it 
was the ease with which Brant paid out such a vast sum that moved him, 
perhaps it was the uselessness of the thousand dollars, now that he was 
old. He tore the blue strip across and threw it on the floor. “ There 
is your thousand dollars!” 

He had never looked so wretchedly miserable as he did now. He 
was ragged and dusty, and the copious tears of age were running down 
his cheeks. His were not the only tears in the crowd. A member of 
his old post, which had repudiated him, seized him by the arm. 

. “Come with me, Daggett. Well fix you up. We’ll make it up to 
you, Daggett.” 

But Daggett jerked away. 

“Get out. Ill fix myself up if there’s any fixing.” He walked 
past Brant, not deigning to look at him, he stepped upon the fragments 
of paper on the floor, and shambled to the door. There he saw the 
faces of Jakie Barsinger and Bert Taylor and the other guides who had 
laughed at him, who had called him “ Thousand-Dollar” Daggett, now 
gaping at him. Old Daggett’s cheerfulness returned. 

“You blame’ fools could n’t earn a thousand dollars if you worked 
a thousand years. And I”—he waved a scornful hand over his 
shoulder—“ I can throw a thousand dollars away.” 


THE TRICKS OF MEMORY 
By William Trowbridge Larned 


OW to remember and how to forget! Two sciences for which 
H no professor can show a degree. Mnemonics, to be sure, is 
no new thing, and memory systems are numerous and ancient. 
About twenty-four hundred years ago, when the roof had fallen on 
the guests at a dinner Simonides was able to identify the bodies by 
remembering where each man had sat. It was presumably a memory 
system, practised with a confederate, which enabled the prestidigitateur 
Heller to mystify his audiences by feats of so-called mind-reading, and 
some of the extraordinary performances credited to the Italians of the 
fifteenth century were doubtless achieved by the same means. Yet 
Nature will give freely when unsolicited and deny her gifts to those 
who crave them ; so we have, on the one hand, the “ prodigy ” who, with 
little effort, retains entire books from the Bible, and, on the other, the 
student who hastens to his examiner before the lesson patiently learned 
shall have passed like water through a sieve. 


Rules for remembering which go beyond the obvious advantages 
comprised in distinctness of the original impression and observing the 
connection between related ideas are not of much practical value. 
Mnemonics may easily be made ridiculous. It is a German wit who 
makes a professor remark, “ Would you believe it, my dear colleague, 
1 actually do not know the ages of my children.” To which the other 
makes answer, “Such a thing could never happen with me. I was 
born 2,300 years after Socrates; my wife 1,800 years after the death 
of Tiberius; our son, Leo, 2,000 years after the promulgation of the 
Licinian laws by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, and our Amanda 
1,500 years after the commencement of the great Migration. Very 
simple, is it not?” 

It is the common experience that memory is a merry trickster, treach- 
erous and wanton, refusing to yield up the things we have stored in our 
minds with great care, yet lavish in affording us the most vivid images 
of trivial incidents in our lives. The late Thomas Bailey Aldrich set 
this forth with much metrical grace: 


The Tricks of Memory 


My mind lets go a thousand 

Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 

*T was noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue moon in May— 


The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree. 


Now, such caprices of memory may not be embarrassing to a poet, 
who is supposed to be much occupied with just such things as wild-rose 
petals and the wind in May,—but many of us who are not poets have 
little patience when we ourselves are the victims of like vagaries. The 
writer of plain prose, for example, can perhaps afford in these days of 
encyclopedias to forget the “dates of wars and deaths of kings,” but 
there are innumerable other things which he must remember and draw 
upon, else his work will be colorless indeed. In fact, the memory which 
almost unconsciously, rather than deliberately, absorbs special infor- 
mation and scraps of knowledge, yet does not take up things in bulk, 
is a very useful kind. It may be incapable of readily committing whole 
cantos, and there even may be things which, like Rowley in Stevenson’s 
“ St. Ives,” its possessor will hear twenty times “ with profound refresh- 
ment and forget again with magical celerity.” Yet, given for treat- 
ment a subject hitherto unharbored, but in harmony with the mind, 
and somehow, from the nooks and corners of the brain, all the odds 
and ends relating to the theme, which have been tucked away haphazard, 
come trooping forth for duty. This may be called the literary memory, 
and some of the great men of letters have possessed it in superlative 
degree. Dumas was a striking instance. Andrew Lang, whose aptness 
at quotation reveals a well-managed memory, writes of him: “His 
rapidity in reading must have been as remarkable as his pace with the 
pen. As M. Blaze de Bury says, ‘ He forgets nothing that he has read.’ 
The past and present are photographed imperishably on his brains; he 
knows the manners of all ages and all countries, the names of all the 
arms that men have used, all the garments they have worn, all the 
dishes they have tasted, all the terms of all professions, from swords- 
manship to coach-building. Other authors have to wait, and hunt for 
facts; nothing stops Dumas; he knows and remembers everything.” 

The literary memory has its pitfalls, and one of these is quotation. 
It is always well to verify the line or sentence which lingers in the 
mind before sending it to the printer. Edmund Gosse once neglected 
to do this when he quoted Keats as saying that poetry “ makes great 
music for a little class,” whereas Keats really wrote something very 
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different: “ Leaving great verse unto a little clan.” It has been said 
of Lord Byron that he could repeat all the verses he had ever written ; 
but some other poets have had treacherous memories. It is on record 
that Whittier applauded the public recitation of a poem by himself; 
and that Sir Walter Scott, hearing Mrs. Arkwright sing some of his 
verses, whispered his praise of them to Lockhart, saying he supposed 
they were Byron’s. It is also true that Scott, having fallen sick after 
completing “The Bride of Lammermoor,” did not recognize the tale 
when it appeared in book form. This, however, seems to belong to the 
category of memory lapses, either partial or complete, due to disease or 
accident—cases which, though amazing, are so frequent that a history 
of the authenticated and more remarkable ones would fill a volume. 
Every now and then some newspaper publishes an account of a man, 
otherwise rational, who has forgotten his family, his friends, the nature 
of his former occupation, even his name; and the Society of Psychical 
Research in England has published several interesting accounts of this 
kind. Scholars sick of a fever have lost their recollection of Latin 
and Greek, musicians their memory of music. The hospitals afford 
numerous instances of patients who have forgotten foreign languages. 
The English medical annals supply examples of a clergyman who sud- 
denly forgot all the incidents of his life during the twenty years pre- 
ceding, and who insisted that instead of being threescore, he was but 


forty years old. 


Modifications of memory failure, where there has been no shock 
or sickness, may take the form of mild aphasia or of absent-mindedness ; 
and these lapses are of familiar occurrence. You will lose the name 
of a person or thing, perhaps for a month; and then, presto! it will 
suddenly pop into your recollection without an effort on your part. 
An acquaintance of the writer, after ringing the door-bell of a private 
house, has been tempted to flee ignominiously upon hearing the 
approaching steps of the servant and finding that the name of the 
person he wished to see has completely escaped him. 

The average person does not use more than three thousand words 
in writing and speaking, and the professional writer’s supply seldom 
exceeds five thousand, yet Victor Hugo, commanded eight thousand at 
will. Cuvier, the French naturalist, and Louis Agassiz, the Swiss 
zodlogist, could promptly give the names, according to careful estimates, 
of over five thousand animals, in addition to the ordinary words they 
knew. Dr. Asa Gray, the great botanist of Harvard, knew eight 
thousand plants by name and at sight; and the late Dr. Joseph Leidy, 
for many years president of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, was able to use at will twenty-five thousand words—this vocabu- 
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lary embracing what he knew of four languages, including English, 
medicine, geography, geology and a general science, together with a 
large number of technical words. 

If we investigate and compare certain feats of memory, we are 
tempted to believe what has often been averred, that while memory 
may be, as Dr. Johnson puts it, “ the primary and fundamental power 
without which there could be no other intellectual operation,” yet it 
does not belong to the higher mental processes, is a faculty rather than 
a function of the mind, and may be abnormally developed in a brain 
which gives no other indication of strength. The famous Antonio 
Magliabechi, of Florence, knew at sight every book in his great collec- 
tion; and it is further related that a gentleman, to test his memory, 
lent him a manuscript and, after its return, pretended it was lost, where- 
upon Magliabechi repeated its entire contents. A modern instance in 
kind is that of Mr. Spofford, for so many years the librarian of Con- 
gress, ‘whose familiarity with the contents of the great library is start- 
ling. Yet we should also keep in mind the negro boy, William Ash, 
who was employed in a New York book-store. It was claimed for him 
that, having grown up among the books there, he could indicate the place 
of every volume in stock, though the classification is complicated and the 
books numbered by the thousand. 


Leibnitz knew the Aneid by heart; the Duke of Sermoneta could 
recite the whole of Dante’s Divine Comedy; Dr. Leyden could repeat 
a long public document after reading it once; Daguesan once startled 
Boileau by reciting a satire read to him for the first time. But such 
gifts are not alone the property of the learned. If the Rev. William 
Cullen Hicks, a revivalist well known in Kentucky, does nothing else 
to perpetuate his name, he may be rescued from oblivion by his extra- 
ordinary memory, which he has exercised with Holy Writ. Those who 
have heard him claim that, excepting the Psalms, he can recite the Bible 
verbatim, beginning at any passage in any chapter. Dr. Adam Clark 
had from boyhood a memory so retentive that after listening to a sermon 
for an hour, he could not only repeat it word for word, but accompany 
the delivery with the gestures used by the preacher, imitating his voice 
and manner. One is inclined to associate such a performance with 
decided mental development; yet we have it on the authority of a mis- 
sionary named Moffatt that after preaching a sermon to savages in 
Africa on the subject of “ Eternity,” he was astonished to hear a young 
man repeat it to another group of natives, word for word—something 
which Moffatt could not have done himself. 

The story that Themistocles knew the names of the twenty thousand 
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citizens of Athens always seemed incredible to me until I was assured 
that the negro who formerly cared for the hats of guests at the Southern 
Hotel dining-room, in St. Louis, on one occasion received, and returned 
to the wearers without mistake, the helmets worn by a large party of 
Knights Templar, there being no distinction in the helmets excepting 
that of size. 

It was accounted remarkable that Mrs. Hemans could repeat long 
pieces of prose and poetry after twice glancing them over, and that 
she once learned perfectly by heart, in one hour and twenty minutes, 
the whole of Heber’s “ Europe,” a poem of four hundred and twenty- 
four lines; yet a little girl of Mount Vernon, Illinois, was able, when 
four years and three months old, to answer correctly and instantly any 
one of one hundred Biblical questions, to name the capitals of the forty- 
eight States in thirty-six seconds, and even to repeat a newspaper article 
of several hundred words after hearing it read once. 

Lest some of these instances may seem lacking in the stamp of 
authoritative confirmation, it is worth noting here that they are paral- 
lelled, perhaps surpassed, in the scientific records of a quarter of a 
century ago, which contain the elaborate report of W. D. Henkle, who 
was the State Commissioner of Public Schools in Ohio. He gives, with 
minute detail, the result of his investigations in the case of Daniel Mc- 
Cartney, of Salem, Columbiana County, Ohio. McCartney, whose eye- 
sight was defective, claimed that he could remember the day of the week 
of any given date since January 1, 1827, or since he was nine years and 
four months old, a period of forty-two and a half years, and that he 
also remembered the nature of the’weather where he was on each of the 
more than fifteen thousand days. With the aid of a newspaper file, 
Mr. Henkle made the test, and McCartney not only gave elaborate 
answers respecting the weather, but reproduced the mental diary of his 


own insignificant doings during that long period. 


The hurry of the life we live nowadays, its infinite distractions and 
mental dissipations, the devouring of newspapers, novels, and maga- 
zines, the American habit of “ picking up ” things rather than learning 
them, are not conducive to the cultivation of memory. The recollection 
of newspaper men, engaged much of the time in work which when done 
may be entirely dismissed and forgotten, is apt to be unreliable; and a 
for the “ constant reader,” his amiable fidelity might well wane under 
the strictures of Max Miiller, who is quoted as saying—with the recita- 
tions of the Brahmins in view—that “the daily perusal of the Times 
for ten years would have sufficed to impair the strongest memory ever 


Brahmin possessed.” 
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The mind, however, which is not led astray by the habits of the 
multitude and is able to preserve its independence of action is to-day 
capable of rivalling those feats of memory in which the Italians of the 
Renaissance delighted. While not, perhaps, fairly equal to perform- 
ances in which the matter retained was the product of other minds, 
yet it has been noted that James G. Blaine and Roscoe Conkling were 
adepts in committing to memory long speeches which when delivered 
were accepted as extemporaneous utterances, and that John G. Carlisle, 
in an address at Chicago on the currency question, bristling with statis- 
ties, spoke without manuscript, though the speech as reported in full 
occupied a whole page in the newspapers. Finally comes the astonish- 
ing feat performed a few years ago by Signor Edoé, professor in the 
Instituto di San Lorenzo at Sondrio, Italy. As the outcome of a wager, 
he committed to memory Dante’s Divine Comedy, entire, and before 
a committee who followed him word for word, he faithfully repeated the 
poem. The delivery occupied twenty consecutive hours, and was accom- 
plished without any prompting whatever. 

The average understanding is appalled by such an achievement, and 
the common mortal can but feebly ask, How much of this will Signor 
Edoé’s mind retain, say, five years hence? Will the impression be wiped 
out, as in the case of boys who “cram” several hundred Latin lines 
for examination, and afterwards wholly forget them? The answer 
would be interesting. That mysterious receptacle called memory surely 
has limit and dimension; and the time must come when the drawers, 
stuffed full, shall overflow and admit new matter, or Signor Edoé shall 
rest content with what he has absorbed. In the interval we may 
seriously apply the playful couplet of Goldsmith: 


And still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SILENT LAND 
BY J. B. E. 


LOUDS on the nearing hill-crest rifted with sunset gold, 
Dim winds the trail behind me, day of my life grown old. 
Barter and toil and conflict, little my spirit heeds ; 


Only the upward pathway out of the twilight leads. 


Into the voiceless evening, over the Last Divide, 

Go I content and quiet, trusting that soon my Guide 
Out of the thickening shadow firmly may clasp my hand; 
So shall I tread beside Him the Trail of the Silent Land. 


THE. EAVESDROPPER 
A SERIOUS COMEDY 


By Minna Thomas Antrim 
> 


S Lorraine Butler followed the maid up the velvety stairway, she 
A noted with an appreciative thrill the carefully chosen pictures 
that lined the walls, and the gem-like Persian rug that hung 
from the balcony. Some day they would all be hers. A tender flush 
softened her face. Would Herbert be at home, she wondered. She 
touched the large, silky rug as she passed it, lovingly. How ex- 
quisitely it was wrought, and——- The maid pulled aside a velvet 
curtain, and Lorraine entered the bedroom of her future mother-in- 
law. Such a young woman to have a son of thirty years, she thought 
as they embraced affectionately. 

“You poor dear!” cried Lorraine. 

The invalid’s eyes grew dim. “It seems my fate to be laid up 
when I wish to be up and doing something particularly alluring,” she 
said hoarsely. “It is good of you to come——” 

“Herbert ’phoned that you were ill and asked me to stop this 
morning, and now,” said Lorraine cheeringly, “ what can I do for you? 
Surely there is something? Any regrets, shopping, or——” 

“ Nothing, dear, thanks. Sara attends to my social correspondence 
religiously, and———” 

“Sara? And who, pray, may Sara be?” Lorraine’s eyes widened. 
“Your social secretary? I’ve never seen such a personage, have I?” 

“Tt is not probable. Miss Sanderson is a very self-effacing young 
woman. Few of my friends have seen her—she is in mourning and 
avoids strangers. There, on the dresser, is a new photograph of her: 
rather an uncommon-looking girl, isn’t she?” Mrs. Willing smiled 
a bit slyly as her son’s fiancée caught up the silver frame and studied 
the likeness. 

Lorraine turned, her eyes aglow. “She is—magnificent!” she 
breathed, in an awed tone. Then, almost aggressively, “ But tell me 
who is this Sara Sanderson ? ” 

“ She is Betty Sanderson’s girl. Betty was one of my oldest friends, 
one of those radiant Southern beauties over whom even women go wild. 
Sara came to me immediately after her mother’s death six weeks ago. 
I insisted upon her spending the winter with us. A girl like that could 
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scarcely face the world, penniless, so although she calls herself my 
‘social secretary,’ and fulfils her duties ably, I regard her as a very 
precious legacy.” 

“ Bert has never spoken of her,” Lorraine said softly. 

The older woman’s face flushed. “ Herbert’s genius for silence 
increases, apparently. When you are my boy’s wife, I will tell you a 
little episode concerning Sara and Herbert, but don’t let us discuss 
the dear girl now. She is down in the library, I believe.” 

To have seen this glorious creature, to have heard the episode, 
Lorraine would have sacrificed an entire day. In her heart she mar- 
velled how any man with eyes to see could pass such beauty by and 
choose herself. Womanlike, Lorraine deified personal loveliness. That 
Mrs. Willing was unusually fond of her “ secretary,” Lorraine’s intui- 
tion told her. A pang of jealousy assailed her, for she and Mrs. 
Willing had become great chums. Having spent fully an hour chatting 

nonsense, but in reality waiting in hope of seeing this disquieting Sara 
Sanderson, Lorraine rose to make her adieux. Somehow from her heart 
joy had departed, leaving instead an inexplicable unrest. 

“T do not think Bert has gone yet,” said Mrs. Willing. “Touch 
that button, dear.” 

Lorraine shook her head. “No, if you don’t mind, I’ve a little 
shopping to do and Herbert would be distinctly in the way. Ill steal 
down-stairs and get me hence,” she laughed. 

Her mother-to-be drew the dainty face down and kissed it lightly. 
“My boy’s sweetheart shall do exactly as she wishes in my house—and 
his,” she said smilingly. Lorraine colored vividly, murmured her 
appreciation, and left the room. 

"As she passed the library, she paused suddenly. 

“Love you! I have but one regret, dear heart—that there will not 
be hours enough in one man’s lifetime in which to prove it.” 

She recognized the voice of her lover. 

There was a pause, then a low voice broke the stillness. 

“My beloved,” it murmured tenderly. 

Then with the blood beating hotly in her temples, Lorraine rushed 
from the house. How she got home she did not remember. She lived 
with a spinster aunt whose fads were too many to allow much time for 
domesticity. Happily, therefore, Miss Van Coster was out; so, after 
having declined luncheon, the girl whose engagement to young Willing 
had caused such a flutter crept up to her room heartbroken. 


When Herbert Willing learned that Lorraine had called and de-. 
parted, he was both angry and surprised. Why, he asked himself, 
he not been informed of her arrival? A man cannot empty his mind 
wrathfully against one who is suffering, especially his mother; nor 
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can he reproach one who is not available. That Lorraine was booked 
for a morning’s shopping tour, he knew—otherwise he would have 
telephoned his righteous indignation immediately, for he was hungry 
for the sight of her. 

He called up the garage that housed his French car, and in a few 
moments was chugging at a stiff clip toward the Country Club. Golf 
was Willing’s panacea for all ills, as well as his chosen method of 
clipping Time’s wings. He and his car were usually upon enviable 
terms. To-day he motored recklessly, for he was astonishingly down 
in the mouth. That God was in His heaven he realized, but all was 
not well with the world. Lorraine had come to see his mother espe- 
cially at his request; indisposition had prevented his visiting his sweet- 
heart the night previous, therefore Lorraine should have asked for him 
frankly. When one is ill one cannot be expected to think of everything. 
“ Still,” he fumed, “ the Mater might have—but no!” he chivalrously 
swept away all blame from the mother whose devotion he knew to be 
absolute. Plainly Lorraine had not cared to see him, and their wedding 
day but a few months off. She might at least have asked Nanette 
to find him as she was leaving. Savagely, he bit off the end of a fresh 
cigar, and put on speed that would have filled his fond Mater with 
terror. Humph! Girls were a queer lot. He knew but one whose 
ways were as direct as a man’s. Sara Sanderson was never afraid to 
assert herself. 

His face took on a ruddier tinge as he gradually thought of his 
mother’s beautiful companion. He recalled his first glimpse of Sara. 
Like a dolt he had stood speechiess before her. Such eyes! Such hair! 
Such presence! In all his globe-trotting never had he seen so imposing 
a creature. Why he had never spoken of Sara to Lorraine, to have 
saved his soul he could have given no adequate reason. Possibly it was 
because when he was with Lorraine all other women faded into a misty 
background. From the first his admiration for his mother’s amazingly 
beautiful guest had grown. He used to imagine her in marble; he 
spoke of her classic beauty confidentially to a young sculptor, a college 
mate of his own. He had heartily echoed his mother’s enthusiasm 
over Sara’s rich voice and superb carriage. All had gone well until 
in a burst of maternal misunderstanding (for the feminine understand- 
ing stops at a son) the Mater had intimated how proud she would 
be to become the “ mother” of Betty Sanderson’s matchless daughter. 

As he drove his machine within an inch of a fleeing pup, with 
shame Willing recalled how angrily he had exclaimed, “I marry Sara 
Sanderson? You must be mad!” Mrs. Willing had not replied; her 
glance was focused upon a figure standing in the doorway. Instinc- 
tively Willing had wheeled, and there with resentful blazing eyes stood 
“Betty Sanderson’s girl.” That she had heard his contemptuous 
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words it needed no seer to discover. Precipitately he had left the 
room. Hours later, having assured himself that his mother was 
alone, he had sought her and confided loyally his love for, and week old 

engagement to, Lorraine Butler. . 

There had ensued a long pause. Then, 

“ Not the eccentric Miss Van Coster’s niece?” his mother had asked 
coldly. Then mother-love conquered the deathlike sickness that comes 
with “supplanting.” Her charming face lighted. “No matter, your 
happiness, dear lad, is mine. Even if she were of the ‘common’ 
people——” 

“Which she is not,” hastily put in her son. 

“No, dear, happily, but if she were, yet made you happy, I would 
love her next to your dear self.” 

Herbert’s eyes were half blinded with dust, but they stung as he 
recalled these words and his mother’s wet lashes. Ah, well, he was 
glad that Lorraine and she got on so well. 

As he lived again these scenes, he tore along up hill and through 
valleys without realization of time or distance. In a moment, it seemed, 
he had arrived, his car having far outdistanced his thoughts. 

Willing played listlessly about the links for an hour, then, gathering 
up some friends, started for home. 

Half a mile from town an enormous tonneau, full speed on, crashed 
into Willing’s car. Though his guests were unhurt, Herbert had met 
with a dangerous accident, the newspapers told their readers in scream- 
ing headlines the next morning. It was true: he was seriously injured. 
At the Willings’ the telephone was gut out of commission, and two 
women to whom his life. meant more than all the treasures of the earth 
sat hand in hand trying to reassure and comfort each other. For two 
hours thus they had remained awaiting news from the doctors. 

As the tiny gold clock beside Mrs. Willing’s bed tinkled four a 
white coiffed nurse entered the room. “He has spoken,” she said 
gently, “and asked for——”% A moment she looked almost pityingly 
into the face of the mother. 

“For me?” she breathed anxiously. 

“No, madam; for—this young lady.” 

An exquisite flush glorified Lorraine’s grief-drawn face. Instantly 
she rose, casting the while a half-shamed look into the face of the older 
woman, whom she felt loath to leave and yet-—— 

“ Come,” said the nurse softly. They hastened across the corridor 
- toward Herbert’s apartment. 

“Miss Sanderson, I wish to warn——’ 

Lorraine stopped, and with a frozen look grasped the white clad 
arm of the woman. 

“ Did—did he ask for Miss Sanderson? Are you sure?” 


? 
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“Whom,” blundered the nurse. “if not the girl he loves? You 
see,” she smiled, “the sick babble, and—Mr. Willing is only partially 
conscious, but——” 

“But—I am not the woman that Mr. Willing loves,” interrupted 
Lorraine coldly. “ You will find Miss Sanderson in the library.” 

The nurse flushed painfully. Then, with a murmured apology, 
hurried down the broad staircase. 


A few weeks later, a certain “society paper ” in veiled phrases inti-- 
mated that the engagement between Miss Lorraine Butler and the 
wealthy Mr. Herbert Willing had been broken off. In another para- 
graph there was an allusion to Mr. Willing’s contemplated Mediter- 
ranean trip. 

Lorraine read both screeds with eyes in which tears of grief and 
fires of anger alternated. Since the day after his accident she had not 
been near Herbert’s home. She had been informed that his mother’s 
sister, Mrs. Tony Vaux, had come over from Philadelphia ; besides, that 
Sara Sanderson was with Mrs. Willing. “Sara is like an own daugh- 
ter to my sister,” babbled Mrs. Vaux to Lorraine’s aunt, who in turn 
babbled the remark to her niece. 

The afternoon upon which the latest Social Scimitar appeared, 
Lorraine’s aunt poked a quaintly bonneted head in the doorway. 

“Some one is in the drawing-room. No card came up. It’s a 
book-agent, I suppose. I wish you’d go down and see him. He asked 
for you, but he wants me, of course. If it’s about the new Cat 
Home, subscribe ten dollars. If it’s books, say no!” 

Listlessly Lorraine left the room. She felt wholly at odds with 
the world, yet she smoothed the disgruntled puckers from her face 
before entering the old-fashioned drawing-room. She pulled the heavy 
portiére aside, then caught dizzily at it for support. Her visitor had 
risen, and was coming very slowly toward her, his eyes anxiously 
searching her face. 

“ Have you no welcome for me—dearest? ” 

Lorraine advanced into the room and sat down stiffly aloof. Al- 
though the sight of his obvious weakness, and a long red scar perilously 
near his temple, made her long to throw herself into his arms and weep 
over him in a divided agony of pity and thankfulness, her self-respect 
held her back. 

“T am glad that you are able to be out again,” she said formally. 
Even to herself her voice sounded unfamiliar. 

Although wounded to the quick, Willing approached her. 

“ Dear heart,” he said tenderly, “ I have seen the lie in the Scimitar, 
and that brought me here, against my doctor’s orders. I—what does 
it mean?” He tried to take her hand, but she repulsed him. 
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“The Scimitar means, I suppose, that the world shall know, as 
do I, that you love another woman.” 

Willing stood like one dazed. Then, “ Pardon me if I sit down,” 
he gasped; “I find myself weaker than I thought.” Great beads of 
sweat stood out upon his forehead. 

“Do, please,” Lorraine faltered. “Let me ring for a glass of 
wine for you. Please—Bert!” The man’s face was ghastly. 

Willing shook his head. “ Explain,” he said, his breath coming 
sharply through his nostrils. “I know it sounds banal, trite, but I 
have loved no woman—save yourself—in all my life.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed angrily. What a traitor he was! 

“Surely you have forgotten——” 

“Forgotten whom?” demanded Willing sternly. His strength 
seemed to rush back, his eyes challenged hers. 

“The beautiful Sara Sanderson,” answered Lorraine. “No, do 
not protest,” she cried. “J know, remember. Did I not hear you 
making ardent love to her the morning I called, when your mother 
was ill? Ah, don’t stare as though I were mad. Did I not hear you 
say these very words—you two being in the library together?” and 
Lorraine repeated word for word Willing’s passionate declaration to 
the lady in the library. 

“ Did she not answer, ‘My Beloved’?” blazed Lorraine. “I shall 
never forget that strange, low voice, never! Did you not call for 
her in your semi-delirium? And yet you dare to come to me and 
prate of—love.” 

For a tense moment Willing’s face worked convulsively ; then throw- 
ing back his head, he burst into such hilarious laughter that the 
servants in the basement heard and laughed merrily aloud in unwitting 
sympathy. 

“ My blessed little sweetheart! If I ‘called’ for her I pledge you 
my honor I did not know it. As to the rest, you did indeed hear 
exactly all that you say, but the beautiful Sara was assuredly not 
‘among those present.’ You did not know, perhaps, that I was prac- 
tising a Silly-Billy Love Stunt in ventriloquism. Had you forgotten 
that I do these things at stag affairs, or that I was booked for Jimmy 
Powell’s big blowout?” Again Willing roared, while Lorraine hid her 
eyes in shamed silence. : 

“ And so you thought I was in love with the queenly Sara? My 
dear, I——” Here laughter again vanquished speech. “Sara’s en- 
gaged; has been for a year. It is almost unbelievable, but she’s 
actually engaged to, and madly in love with, a poor little parson in 
Virginia. The Mater says he scarcely comes to her divine shoulders. 
To be accurate, the duffer was desperately poor, but has fallen heir to 
nearly ten thousand a year. Only yesterday Sara told the Mater her 
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romance, and they are to be married at once. I—in love with the 
haughty Sara!” The happy convalescent chuckled merrily. “ Why, 
I’m deadly scared of her, that’s a fact. And now,” said he, after 
certain delayed matters, concerning which lovers prefer a limited 
publicity, had been satisfactorily attended to, “the Mater says her eyes 
are just aching for the sight of you, and that you are to come back 
with me to dinner. She’s furious with Sara—for throwing herself 
away upon the Pigmy—hence your star hangs correspondingly high.” 

“T’ll come—conditionally,” said Lorraine. 

“Which means? ” 

“ That you send a denial at once to the Scimitar.” 

“°T is done!” said Willing blithely. 

Whereupon, extorting delinquent toll, he let her pass through the 
gateway of his adoring arms. 


RASTUS’S BABY | 
BY CORA WALKER HAYES 


Snuggle yo’ woolly haid close ter yo’? mammy. 
Shet up dem shiny eyes. 
Law! but yo’ sho’ is wise. 
Shoo! Shoo! Dem pesky flies! 
Go ’way fom Sammy. 
So hi-ish-a-bye, bye-lo-bye, bye. 


B ‘sence 30 bye-lo-bye, bye-lo, meh lammie; 


Bye-lo-bye, bye-lo-bye—want some mo’ dinnah ? 
Yo’s hongry ag’in? Yo li’l brack sinnah! 
Open dat mouf ob yone, 
Chaw on dat col’ cawn-pone; 
Reckon you'll neber hone 
Fo’ wittles wid mammy! 
So hi-ish-a-bye, bye-lo-bye, bye. 


Bye-lo-bye, bye-lo-bye, bye-lo, meh lammie, 
Snuggle yo’ woolly haid close ter yo’ mammy. 
Now den, he gawn at las’, 
Hol’in’ dat hoe-cake fas’— 
Ain’ he de spit o’ Ras? 
Po’ lammie! 
Den hi-ish-a-bye, bye-lo-bye, bye. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


LITERATURE AND THE MAN OF STATE 


formed one of the ambassadors at Washington that he had 
spent his evenings in camp over the seven volumes of Pierre 
de la Gorce’s “ History of the Second Empire.” “It is very interest- 
ing,” he remarked, when he inquired about the eighth volume. This 
incident is apropos to some one’s recent observation: “It has yet to 
be said that Mr. Roosevelt, who in leaving the White House becomes 
once more a man of letters, has cut a second-rate figure as a statesman.” 
In America, where, notwithstanding the influence of statesmen- 
litterateurs like Senators Lodge and Beveridge, the standard of in- 
tellectual attainments has been low in politics, it is perhaps a temp- 
tation to regard Mr. Roosevelt’s dabbling with history—as reader and 
as author—in the light of an eccentric exhibition. Yet men of state 
who have really distinguished themselves have often enough, in both 
past and present, had their literary titles to fame. At this moment, 
a journalist is at the helm in France—Clemenceau ; in Cabinet-minister 
Morley England has a critical essayist of rare discrimination ; Ambas- 
sador Bryce is an expert on the science of government, and a trained 
historian, as his colleague of France and the “ Tennis cabinet,” Ambas- 
sador Jusserand, is a qualified critic of both French and English 
literature. 
Nor is it only the analytical faculties that the literary statesman 
has developed. In the Italian Senate, no figure commands more respect 
687 


UJ PON returning from a hunting-trip, President Roosevelt in- 


‘ 
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than Fogazzaro,—writer of novels read in every state of Europe, and 
in these United States as well. Earlier, England honored Macaulay in 
Parliament, on the Supreme Council of India, and as a member of the 
Government. Of England’s best-remembered premiers in the nine- 
teenth century, Gladstone and Disraeli, the one was a Hellenist, the 
other a writer of novels. Pondering such names, there is no need to 
reflect upon the eighteenth century, with its Bolingbrokes and Temples; 
or the seventeenth, with John Milton serving as Cromwell’s Latin 
secretary. It is only in modern America that the idea has been held 
that literature exists for women and children rather than for the 
administrators of the world’s affairs. Mr. Roosevelt, in pursuing the 
pleasures and profits of both statecraft and letters, is not the forger 
of a tradition new even for our own country. He may cite, if he 
would, the precedent of those earlier American humorists and essayists 
and historians who, in Oscar Wilde’s malicious phrase, seemed “to 
desire nothing better than to become the diplomatic representatives of 


their country.” 
W. B. BuaKke 


OUR WASTEFUL POLITENESS 


OT very long ago the manager of a telephone company in one 
of our larger cities issued instructions to the exchange girls 


that they must no longer use the word “ please” in conversa- 
tion with patrons. It consumed too much time. “ What number, 
please? ” was shorn of its embroidery and reduced to “ What number? ” 
To be sure, it was less courteous, but, on the other hand, it was infinitely 
more profitable. By actual count it was found that the girls had been 
saying “please” nine hundred thousand times a day. Allowing half 
a second to its utterance, here was an awful daily waste of one hundred 
and twenty-five hours. Five days going to waste every round of the 
clock ; a sheer loss of sixty months out of every year! Is it any wonder 
the manager was concerned and put a stop to the drain? Why, the 
time it took to say “please” in one day was more than enough to 
allow him and his whole family to go to Europe. 

True, this is but a local circumstance; but to those of us who are 
not asleep it portends the beginning of a world-wide reform. If the 
elimination of a single word of politeness in a telephone exchange can 
insure such a remarkable saving of precious time, our duty lies clear 
before us. “ Hello,” “Dear sir,’ “Yours truly,” “Beg pardon,” 
“Thank you,” and a score of other little pleasantries left over from 
our unprogressive days must inevitably follow the fate of the telephone 
“ please” and the kitchen coffee-grinder. It would not be surprising 
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to learn that the people of the United States say “Good morning” 
at least a hundred million times a day. The loss of time that this 
represents, allowing a second to each greeting, is enough to befuddle 
the most reckless spendthrift. It means that as a nation we stand still 
more than three years every day. There are not figures enough to 
calculate where the world would have been in its history by this time 
if we had been free of just this one encumbering formality of speech. 

A generation or two ago a certain alarmist disturbed our peace of 
mind by showing us what an enormous percentage of our life was sac- 
rificed to shaving and dressing and eating and sleeping. It was found 
upon experiment, however, that most of these things were necessary, 
and consequently we decided to submit to them and do the best we 
could with the little time that was left to us. But it is not so with the 
courtesies of life; we can get along without them, and we must get 
along without them if we are to have anything like a proper regard 
for the value of time. Time is becoming daily more expensive and 
more exacting. The printing press, the steam engine, the telegraph, 
the dynamo, and a host of other devices which were designed to save 
time and to be our servants have turned upon us and made of us their 
slaves, holding us tight in their greedy power and spurring us to ever 
greater effort and sacrifice, to meet their remorseless demands. And 
so it is, that, having already given up one custom after another, includ- 
ing children and horses, we must now cut out our manners if we 
would meet the taxes on our lives. 

For those of us who would preserve a remnant of our heritage, 
there will soon be little choice but to go to Tahiti or to Kashmir, 
away from the tyranny of bell and whistle and minute-hand, and seek 
their communion with the spirit of Pericles, of Cesar, of Shakespeare, 
of Washington—brothers of earth who found existence rich enough for 
the accomplishment of immortal work without the need of engine or 


of typewriter or the sacrifice of life’s amenities. 
CiirForD Howarp 


THE IGNORANT FOREIGNER 


ENYING, of course, that we have any misery to speak of, 
LD always denying this for policy’s and politics’ sake, the ignor- 
ant foreigner is responsible for whatever there is. Why? 

The ignorant foreigner—mind you, I say ignorant foreigner, therefore 
if some intelligent foreigner reads this he will not become angry—is 
ignorant of the fact that we are the appointed and anointed of God 
as proved by the motto on our coins and, accordingly, that it is our 
divine right to manufacture goods and sell them to all the world, price 
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no object. If Japan and China and India, to say nothing of the 
more backward nations, like Germany and France and England, only 
realized this, they would at once cease building their own cotton-mills 
and other engines of up-to-date commerce and leave the field free for 
the diamonds, anecdotes, and sample-cases of the American drummer. 
We could then keep on making and selling our goods, near-goods, and 
not-goods indefinitely, and both the dinner-pails of the poor and the 
country houses of the rich would perennially remain full as the pro- 
verbial tick. 

The problem is, how to educate the foreigner and make him under- 
stand that “blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth.” 
If they would only be good, it would not be so long before we could 
easily cover their lands, after we got hold of them, with libraries, pro- 
vided, of course, that they raised half the money. If, however, they 
continue to insist on making their own goods and keeping their own 


men at work, they cannot expect us to do anything for them. 
Etuis 0. Jones 


THE UNDERGROUND TROLLEY 
BY CHARLES L. O'DONNELL 


I labor, still as stone. 
Through me, the lightning’s fatal darts 
Make live a million hearts. 


| N starless shadow and alone, 


A tireless-throbbing nerve of fire, 

I yoke the dock and spire. 

To dusty streets green hills I chain ° 
Where dim eyes laugh again. 


And I have power, though mute of voice, 
To make dull ears rejoice,— 

A thousand ripples, lapping warm, 

Call in my quivering arm. 


I lead the cramped and time-worn heart 
To solitudes apart :— 

I am to every satyr man 

The timeless pipes of Pan. 


N 
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Tue Humorist at Home 

The clerical visitor, having nothing better to do, decided to 
call at the home of the famous Humorist. He had no hope of 
reforming that facetious individual, but he thought no harm could 
come of a short hour or two in his company. As he entered the 
library of his host he gazed admiringly upon everything in sight. 
Among other things he took note of the richly bound but uncut 
editions of Emerson, Thoreau, and Carlyle. 

“These are not cut, I see,” he said with a sly wink at the 
Humorist. 

“No, they are merely ostracized,” replied the Humorist. “I 
ignore them completely. You see, I prefer to do my own thinking.” 

The Clergyman resumed his inspection. 

“Fine line of poets you have here,” he observed in a moment 
as his eye fell upon a shelf full of the British poets and others. 

“So I am told,” replied the Humorist. “I never read them. 
I write so much verse myself that it destroys my taste for the 
productions of others.” 

The Clergyman sighed, and turned to a shelf full of essays. 
Each book was marked at one point or another with a slip of 
paper. 

“ Aha,” he said; “I see that you do read your essayists.” 

“No,” replied the Humorist. 

“ But these book-marks? If you do not read them, what do 
the book-marks signify?” asked the visitor. 

“‘ They are mere reminders to me that the subjects of the essays 
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they mark are ones that I have used myself,” explained the 
Humorist. “I take the subjects because they have been proved 
to be good ones, but I do not read the essays for fear that I shall 
find in them ideas that I have up to that time had a right to con- 
sider original with myself.” 

The inspection was resumed until finally the visitor came to a 
typewriting machine. 

“T see you do not use a pen,” he observed. 

“Only for checks and pigs,” returned the Humorist. ‘“ But 
how did you guess that? ” 

“ This typewriter,” said the Clergyman. 

“You have a deductive mind,” said the Humorist; “ only ; 
please do not refer to that as a typewriter.” 

“ And why not, pray? ” demanded the Clergyman. “ If it is n’t 
a typewriter, what on earth is it? ” 

“Tt is my Author-Mobile,” said the Humorist. 

It was at this point that the tragedy occurred. The Clergyman 
expired with laughter, and the Humorist, after removing the re- 
mains from the library floor, resumed his work upon his weekly 


batch of jokes, John Kendrick Bangs 
THE DUTIFUL MOTHER 
By G. T. Evans 


John’s mother does a mother’s part 
(They ’re others like hey in the land): 
She has a warmly-beating heart 
That guides a warmly-beating hand. 


Even So 
They had been married just a month when he lost his position, 


and during the next eighteen months he jumped rapidly from one 
thing to another without being at all successful at anything. 

By this time, of course, her trousseau was getting’ frayed 
around the bottom and rusty around the top; and the hope which 
she had been entertaining that she would some day be the possessor 
of some new gowns had become a sort of a permanent hope, as far 
as she could see, or, in fact, as far as they both could see together. 

“ Elizabeth,” he said one day, “do you think marriage is a 
failure? ” 


“ Failure!” she said scornfully. “It’s a panic!” 
Frank O’Day 


. 
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STEALING 
Stealing is an old-fashioned method of getting what belongs 
to another. Society visits its severest penalties on those who are 
old-fashioned. Accordingly stealing is not only punishable (lots 
of things are punishable), but it is also punished by summary fine 
and imprisonment. Don’t steal. There are better ways. See a 
lawyer. Ellis 0. Jones 
As SHE Is 
American (to hack driver): “ Etes-vous affiancé? ” 
Hack Driver: Malheuresment, mademoiselle! un femme 
et sept enfants!” La Touche Hancock 


MARY’S OTHER PETS 
By T. 
Mary had a little dog. 
Its fleas were wild and scary. 


They sometimes change of diet craved, 
And then they lunched off Mary! 


Mary had a little cat. 


It yowled enough to deaf her. 
She gave it to some German friends, 
And now it’s haasenpfeffer! 


Mopest Littite Marp 


In a Greek class at S—— College, where there were a half- 
dozen girls and only one boy, a modest maiden was translating. She 
_ came to a passage which told how the horses wore sacks on their 
feet, for.if they had not been thus protected they would have sunk 
into the snow up to their bellies, the last part of which she trans- 
lated thus: “ the horses would have sunk into the snow up to their 
waists.” Georgia C. Ward 

Tue Earty Worm 

Father: “ I wish you would please tell that young man of yours 
to pay his visits at a decent hour. If he must start courting so 
early in the day, ask him to at least come after breakfast!” 

Daughter (ingenously): “ But, father, that is what he comes 
after.” Reginald Rochester 
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“Berrer Dreap” 

A Massachusetts farmer not long ago sent a large black hen 
to his married daughter, who lives in Springfield, and who wished 
to keep this present as a pet. Upon the arrival of the fowl, it 
was immediately placed in a coop which chanced to be within sight 
of the street. 

It was n’t long before a neighbor, passing by, said: 

* Got a hen, have n’t you? ” 

* Yes,” said the new owner. 

“ Nice, black one, is n’t it? ” 

“ Yes.” 

This neighbor was almost immediately followed by another, 
who made the customary observation: 

“Why, you have a hen!” 

“ Yes.” 

* Just one? ” 

“ Yes.” 

* Coal black hen, is n’t it?” 

Yes.” 

An intermission of a few minutes; then another neighbor. 

* Well, I do declare, you have a " 

“Mary!” called out the lady of the house. “ Kill the hen 
for dinner!” 


Fenimore Martin 
An Arrair oF WEIGHT 

It is one of the absent-minded Professor Rounder’s fads to keep 
himself within certain limits of avoirdupois, and at stated intervals 
(when he does not forget) he calls at the village store, tries the 
scales, and notes carefully whether he is going “ over ” or “ under ” 
the permitted two hundred and twenty-five pounds. 

On one occasion he was astonished to observe the machine 
register two hundred and thirty-three pounds. “ Tut, tut! Dear 
me! This will never do,” he frowned. Then a‘ happy smile 
twinkled in his eyes as he reflected: ‘ Of course. Last week I wore 
no overcoat.” 

Removing his outer garment, he threw it over one arm, and 
again consulted the figures. Two hundred and thirty-three pounds! 

With a look of scholarly perplexity, Professor Rounder walked 
out into the cold street, still carrying the overcoat over his arm and 
muttering, “ Tut, tut! Dear me! Then I am gaining. This is 
very serious.” F. Mowon 
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AN UPLIFTING POEM 
By E. J. Timmons 
Cried, Bliss; Faded, This.” 
Poet With Others Like 
Happy ‘Filled The Verse 
The I’m Got Crazy 
“Aha!” ‘ Now I ’ve With 


DECADENT VERSE 
By Karl von Kraft 
Our The Nothing ’s It 
Poetry Poets On Is 
Is Are ° The A 
Running To Level Downright 


Down, Blame: Now— Shame ! 
A Precipitate Fucut 
A guest in an Ohio hotel was shot and killed. The negro porter 
who heard the shooting was a witness at the trial. 
** How many shots did you hear?” asked the lawyer. 
“ Two shots, sah,” he replied. 
“ How far apart were they? ” 
“*Bout like dis way,” explained the negro, clapping his hands 
with an interval of about a second between them. 
“ Where were you when the first shot was fired? ” 
“‘ Shinin’ a gemman’s shoe in de basement of de hotel.” 
““ Where were you when the second shot was fired? ” 
“ Ah was a passin’ de Big Fo’ depot.” W. R. Harp 
Just Like a Woman 
Wife: “I think the new cook is excellent, and I do hope you 


won’t quarrel with her.” 
Husband: “I won’t, my dear. She’s a peach!” 
Wife (hotly): “I will discharge her to-morrow morning!” 
Walter Pulitzer 


Sue Proposep To Boss 
Newed (after the ceremony): “ Dearest, do you really think 
I'll prove a satisfactory mate? ” 
Mrs. Newed: “ Oh, I guess you ‘ll do as a mate, all right. Now 
look me over and tell me what you think of your captain.” 
J. Timmons 
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A Dirrerent Boy Tuts Time 

An interesting event occurred in the household of a scientific 
gentleman who is a member of one of Uncle Sam’s chemical bureaus _ 
in Washington. 

The gentleman himself was hard at work in his home laboratory 
when the news was brought him. 

“It’s a boy,” quietly announced the physician, as he stopped 
on the threshold. 

* All right, all right,” muttered the absent-minded chemist, as 
he bent over his work. ‘ Er—oh—ask him what he wants, won’t 
you?” Howard Morse 

wt 
Her View or Art 

An old gentleman who owned a fine estate not far from the 
country seat of the Duke of Devonshire (which is open to the 
public when the Duke is not there) one day drove with a party of 
friends to this famous residence, taking with him his housekeeper, 
Martha, a good old soul who had been with him a great many 
years. 

Arriving at Chatsworth, they passed slowly through room after 
room of almost priceless pictures. But Martha spake never a 
word, although it was evident that she was not missing anything. 


Each and every picture that her eye lit on underwent a most rigid 
scrutiny, much to the amusement of the rest of the party. 

At last her master turned to her and said, “ Well, Martha, what 
do you think of it all?” 

“Why,” exploded Martha rapturously, “JI canna see a speck 


dust anywhere!” A. W. Outler 
vt 


UNRECONCILED 
By Carlyle Smith 
When Jane I kist I thought ’t was Rose. 
“When Rose found out, why, things looked black; 
Nor is she pleased when I propose 
To go to Jane and get it back. 


A Mopern SappHira 
Chief Clerk: “* Here comes the lady who wrote those articles on 
* How I Live Regally on Six Dollars a Week.’ ” 


Satan: “ Put her over there with the other liars.” 
H. L. Herrmann 
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An Apt ADVERTISEMENT 
Boy wanted, who has fully rested himself, and is not too in- 


tellectual. 
La Touche Hancock 


wt 


LAY OF A MODERN HOME 
By Harriet Whitney Durbin 


“ Let ’s build us a beautiful home,” said she, 
“ With pillared porches galore ; 
With great bay windows and white-tiled halls, 
And curled birch finish on all the walls, 
And with polished oaken floor.” 


* And how shall the kitehen be? ” said he. 
“ Pray, how shall the kitchen be? ” 


“ We ’ll plan a dainty boudoir,” said she, 
* For me, and a den for you; 
Of course, an art and a music room, 
A handsome greenhouse with plants a-bloom, 
A pretty pergola, too.” 


* But how shall the kitchen be? ” said he. 
“Oh, how shall the kitchen be? ” 


* We ’ll have a lofty tower,” said she, 
* And an observation dome; 
A bath with the newest kinks and quirks, 
A library with the finest works, 
For our lovely modern home.” 


* But how shall the kitchen be? ” said he. 
“Say, how shall the kitchen be? ” 


“ You make of my life a care,” said she, 
“ With wail of your woful fret; 

We ’d do quite well with a chafing-dish, 

But if more bountiful meals you wish, 
We ’ll plan for a kitchenette— 


* A plain little kitchenette,” said she; 
“A cheap little kitchenette.” 
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Away from the 
Commonplace —lInto the realm of the 


rarest confection de- 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Out of the ordinary in 
dainty form, in delightful 
goodness, in dessert 
adaptability. 
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FEMININE SUPERLATIVES 

“ Why, Laura, of all beings!” came in ecstatic tones from the 
girl with the pony-skin coat. “ The idea of our meeting! Is n’t 
it the weirdest luck!” 

“ Perfectly marvelous!” assented the girl with the fur turban. 
** Wherever have you been?” 

“ Matinée. Saw Faversham in ‘The World and His Wife.’ 
You’ve been so fortunate, of course. Isn’t he the grandest 
thing? ” 

“ The grandest ever. 1’m crazy about him, are n’t you? ” 

* Absolutely. I thought I should never get over that third 
act. Was n’t it just perfect? ” 

“Grandly perfect, my dear. Think of her really and truly 
falling in love with him after all. It was sweetly entrancing. Were 
you agitated? 

“ Agitated to a degree, my love. I thought I should fall out 
of my seat.” 

** And oh, that gown of Julie Opp’s in the first act! Was n’t 
it above all words? ” 

“Oh, did n’t you l-o-v-e it? ” 

“ Perfectly wild about it!” 

“And then that brother of Julian’s! Wasn’t he low and 
detestable? ” 

*“ Thoroughly abhorrent! Thoroughly!” 

“ Well, good-by, dear. I’m so glad you liked the play.” 


“* Liked it? Why, I was mad about it.” 
Elgin Burroughs 


Way He Gor Marriep 

A nine-hundred-dollar-per-annum clerk in one of Uncle Sam’s 
departments at Washington was recently approached by a co- 
worker who asked if it were true, as rumor had it, that the nine- 
hundred-dollar person was about to marry. 

“It is,” was the laconic response. 

“Surely, old man,” said the other, with that freedom per- 
mitted an intimate friend, “ you don’t think that your present in- 
come would justify you in taking a wife.” 

“To be perfectly frank,” said the other, “ I do not.” 

“ Then what on earth can. be your reason for taking this serious 
step?” 

“T have no reason,” was the calm response. “I am in love.” 

Edwin Parrisse 
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Dayuicut ONLY 
Mrs. Baker: “ Mrs. Smith is wearing light mourning.” 
Bobbie: “ What is light mourning, ma?” 
Mrs. Baker: “ It’s the kind that permits you to go to matinées, 
but not to evening performances.” J. M, Hendrickson 


THE AWAKENING 

By Henry Harrington Winterbloom 
Ere we were wed my Phyllis fair 
I deemed a maiden past compare. 
She seemed so fragile and so sweet, 
I cast my all before her feet— 
And oh, the glow of ecstasy 
That filled the swelling heart of me 
When like a rose fresh from the South 
She blushed and bussed me on the mouth! 


But now we ’re wed, how changed, alas! 
What woeful thing hath come to pass! 
That tender charm that glozed our tryst 
Hath gone, and she whom once I kist 

As tenderly as though she were 

A cobweb soft as summer air, 

This morn, when wakened from repose, 
Frowned deep, and bust me on the nose! 


wt 
IMPOSSIBLE 
In a certain town are two brothers who are engaged in the 
retail coal business. A noted evangelist visited’ the town, and the 
elder brother was converted. For weeks after his conversion he 
endeavored to persuade his brother to join the church. One day 
he said to him: “ Why can’t you too join the church, Richard? ” 
“It’s all right for you to be a member of the church,” replied 
Richard, “ but if I join, who’s going to weigh the coal? ” 
Charles Houston Goudiss 
Wirnin Her Means 
A pretty little girl of three years was in a drug-store with her 
mother. Being attracted by something in the show-case, she asked 
what it was. The clerk replied, “ That is a scent-bag.” 


“ How cheap!” replied the little girl. “Ill take two!” 
Neva Hudson 
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A “Home 
Comfort” Stove |} 


Have you solved the : 
“Home Comfort” prob- 
lemforthiscomingsummer? 

Are you planning to put e 
the coal range out of com- d 
mission ? 

Will you do the family 
boiling, stewing and frying 
in a sane and restful man- 
ner over a stove that does 
not overheat the kitchen? 


You can do all this with 
the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


The “New Perfection’’ is different from all other oil stoves. Ithas 
a substantial CABINET TOP like the modern coal range, with 
a commodious shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after 
cooked—also drop shelves on which the coffee pot or teapot may 
be nag after sn from burner—every convenience, even 
to S. 


ars for holding towels. Nothing adds more to the pleasure of 
a summer home than a ‘“‘ New Perfection” Oil Cook-Stove in the 
kitchen. Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or with- 
out Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


The R. yi M All that a lamp should 
a Oo LA P be the Rayo is. Well 
made—ornamental—not easily tipped over 

—has perfect combustion—greatest volume of light for oil con- 


sumed—burns longest with one filling. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LipPrincortT’s. 
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His Proviso 

“IT can marry a rich girl, whom I do not love, or a penniless 
girl, whom I love dearly. Which shall I do? ” 

“Follow the dictates of your heart, my boy, and be happy. 
Marry the poor one, and—say—er—would you mind introducing 
me to the other one? ” Clara O'Neill 

How ’s ror Mup? 

Of all the yarns that ever came down the line, regarding deep 
mud, the following should be entitled to the blue ribbon. It hap- 
pened in the place where mud originated. 

A man was walking along the roadside one summer day and 
noticed a fairly good looking hat out in the road. Reaching out 
with his cane, he gave it a cut and was startled to hear a voice 
exclaim: “ Here, what the deuce are you doing? ” 

Then he made the astonishing discovery that the owner of the 
head-piece was under the hat, up to his ears inemud. 

“ Great .Heavens!” exclaimed the man who had hit the hat. 
“Is that mud as deep as that? ” 

“ Deep!” cried the victim. ‘“ Why, man alive, I’m standing 
on a load of hay!” Lewis A. Wentworth 

A New Part or Pork 

The teacher had been reading to her class, of the industries of 
Russia. Among others mentioned was pig-raising. The pig is 
used almost exclusively as an article of food, very little of his body 
being valued except his flesh and his bristles. 

“The Russians have much to learn from the Americans in this 
respect,” she continued. “In America all parts of the pig are 
used, except his squeal.” 

At this point a pupil raised her hand and asked, in all inno- 
cence : 


* What part of the animal is the squeal? ” 
J. Maguire 


HER BUSY DAY 
By L. C. Davis 


Higglety-pigglety, my black hen; 

She laid three eggs at half past ten; 
She laid another at half past eight, 
And then laid off to re-coop-her-eight. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


New Pocket Edition 


ERE is news in- 
deed —for the 
two million men who 


shave themselves every 
morning with the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 


Our first announcement of the 
latest GILLETTE achievement—the 
New Pocket Edition—the GILLETTE 
Safety Razor in such compact form 
that it can be carried like a card case 
in the waistcoat pocket, or slipped 
into the side of a traveling bag. 

Same size blade as before, same 
principle ; but neater, more work- 
manlike, the most perfect shaving 
implement in the world—as compact 
and as beautifully finished as a piece 
of jewelry—and the blades are fine. 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


London Offce, 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


571 Kimball Building, Boston 


If you are a GILLETTE user call 
on some progressive dealer at once 
and examine this new razor. 

If you have never used the 
GILLETTE now is the time to get 
acquainted. 

You can shave yourself in from 
two to five minutes with the 
GILLETTE—a clean, satisfying shave. 
No stropping, no honing. 

The pocket-case is of gold, silver 
or gun metal. Plain polished orrichly 
engraved in floral and Empire de- 
signs. Inside the pocket-case are 
handle and blade box—triple silver- 
plated or 14K. gold plated. Prices, 
$5 to $7 50, on sale everywhere. 

You should know GILLETTE 
Shaving Brush—a new brush of 
GILLETTE quality—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and GILLETTE Shav- 
ing Stick—a shaving soap worthy of 
the GILLETTE Safety Razor. 

Canadian Office 


63 St. Alexander St. 
Montre 


Factories; Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiPpPiIncotT’s. 
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ALAS! 
By Harrold Skinner 
The janitor is on a strike 
The colored cook has gone; 
The maid ’s in doubt, 
The fire ’s out, 
But still the rent goes on. 


TERMs 
If a man buys ten thousand dollars’ worth of bonds, pays the 


money for them, locks them up in his safe deposit box, and waits 
for the interest, that is making an investment. 

If he orders ten thousand dollars’ worth of bonds bought for 
his account, puts up one thousand dollars as collateral, and then 
sits around for the bonds to go up, that is trading on a margin. 

If he meets a pretty girl, falls in love with her, finds out that 
she has a million in her own right, gets witnesses to prove that she 
has a fine disposition and is a good housekeeper; in short, gathers 
all the evidence beforehand that she will make an ideal wife, why, 
that is gambling. 

If he enters politics from disinterested motives, sees a rotten 
condition, makes up his mind to reform it, makes no compromises 
with anybody, stands on his merit, fights an honest fight, wins, puts 
his reform through, and then sits around and waits to see it become 
a permanent one—that ’s speculation. 

if he marries a poor girl and she dies and leaves him with four 
children, and he marries another poor girl and she dies and leaves 
him with four children, and he marries another poor girl and she dies 
and leaves him with four children, and then the children grow and he 
calls them together in his old age and says: “ Don’t worry, boys 
and girls! When I was young I was cute enough to save up some 
cash so that I could take care of myself all right without calling on 
you. Now I don’t need any of you, so you can all run right along 
and be good ”—that ’s a sure thing. Thomas L. Masson 


Her Decision anp His 
An earnest stage aspirant dramatically announced to the 


manager that unless she could obtain an engagement she would kill 
herself. To quiet the lady the manager agreed to hear her recite. 


He listened for a few minutes. Then he unlocked a drawer 
in his desk and handed her a revolver. Clara O'Neill 
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TOILET POWDER 


” 
BABY’S BEST FRIEND 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Guaranteed under the Food. and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere 
or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets—Sample Free. 
P The woman who buys Mennen’s for toilet use 
You use the toilet powder and throw away song = 
the bon, throw sway money onc of any other purpose may that 
powder in a pretty box that you'll have to powder that chemical knowledge can origi- 
ate nate or skill manufacture. 


Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper), specially prepared for the nursery. No samples. | Sold only 

Mennen’s Sen Tour Toilet Powder, Oriental odor. No samples. at Stores. 

Sent free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPpincortt’s. 
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In Virernia 

The racing season was in full blast, and some negroes were 
discussing the fine points of Lady Carmen, one of that day’s 
winners and a favorite. 

“ Look hyah, yo’ niggers,” said Sandy, who had remained silent 
until now, “ dat Lady Cahmen ain’t so much. I’s gwine tell yo’ 
*bout a hoss dat could run, an’ make time runnin’. 

“One day Marse John brought ’round a hoss wot he said he 
did n’t b’lieve nobody could ride. Dis one an’ dat one falled off 
him, an’ fin’ly Marse John says, ‘ Sandy, ah ’ll give yo’ all a dollah 
fo’ ev’y minute you keeps on dat hoss’s back!’ 

* Dat seem mos’ uncommon lib’lal fo’ Marse John, so ah gets 
onto de hoss. He runs an’ he kicks an’ he jumps ober fences an’ 
he done fo’gits to stop twell he runs five miles ’roun’ de country. 
Aftah he had saw de scenery he brings me back into de yard, an’ 
Marse John says, ‘ Well, well, Sandy, yo’ suhtinly deserve yo’ 
dollah,’ an’ he hands a dollah to me. 

“Five miles in one minute! Will yo’ gen’l’men indeaveh to 
beat dat?” Ida L. Brooks 


He Was Too Cotp ror Her 


“Agnes broke her engagement to Louis because he was too 
cold and indifferent.” 

“He does n’t strike me that way.” 

“ He is, though. He said as long as they saw each other every 


day, he did n’t see any need of their corresponding.” 
Henry Miller 


Why Sue Kissep Him 

In Boston on one occasion a certain woman’s club had invited 
a distinguished English lecturer to address the members on “ Duties 
of the Wife.” 

During the course of the lecture the speaker touched upon 
the matter of conjugal affection. “ We should, I think,” said 
she, “ invariably greet our husbands with a kiss upon their return 
home. All of us, no doubt, are fully aware of the principle under- 
lying this wise rule.” 

Whereat a stern and elderly wife in the front row of seats lifted 
up her voice in clear and unmistakable terms as follows: 

“You ’re quite right. It’s the surest way to catch them if 
they ’ve been drinking.” B. T. 
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Lnougle 


one may expect the special OUBTL, tion 
Of vegetable olls and fine flour of silex in 


HAND SAP 


to ring 2 texture and beauty that other 
soaps Jail to give because 
comnon soaps do ot 
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A Surprise ror Jim 

A mission worker in New Orleans was visiting a reformatory 
near that city not long ago when she observed among the inmates 
an old acquaintance, a negro lad long thought ~~ he a model of 
integrity. 

** Jim!” exclaimed the mission worker. “Is it possible I find 
you here? ” 

“ Yassum,” blithely responded the backslider. “I’s charged 
with stealin’ a barrel o’ sweet pertaters.” 

The visitor sighed. “You, Jim!” she repeated. “I am 
surprised ! ” 

*“ Yassum,” said Jim. “So was I, or I would n’t be here!” 

Fenimore Martin 

Mvnicrpaizep Proverss 

He who hesitates lives in Philadelphia. 

Never cross a bridge until you live in Brooklyn. 

The hand that rocks the cradle is in Africa. 

It’s an ill wind that blows from Chicago. Ellis 0. Jones 


Tempus Fuerr 

An Irishman was displaying a full line of samples of dress 
materials, and the prospective buyer had handled and rehandled 
them, discussing their merits and demerits, and then finally asked: 
“ Are they fashionable? ” 

“They were when I began to show them to you,” said the 
salesman, “ but Ill be hanged if I can tell you now.” 

W. R. Harp 
Her Gown 

Wife: “No; I can’t go to the opera with you. I have no 
proper gown.” 

Husband: “ Well, use the improper one then. Might as well 
be in the fashion.” Reginald Rochester 


Take care of the pennies and the dollars will take care of—- 
your heirs! Walter Pulitzer 
Arter THE Auto ACCIDENT 
Algie Sof tie: “ And is my skull fractured, doctor? ” 
Dr. Perry: “No, not fractured—dented.” H. L. Herrmann 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 


The best materials and workmanship that 
can be put isto a shoe or a hat or an automobile 
will not seii it, and should not sell it, if it doesn’t 
have style. Everybody enjoys elegance—not 
gew-gaw, nor refinement overdone, but substan- 
tial eS which is one of the high pean 


-Old Hampshire Bond is a business paper for 
men who understand the values of cultured 
modesty. 

Let us give you the ‘Os HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Speci-:” 
mens. It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and other | 


business forms,- printed, lithographed and engraved on the white 
and .fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 


Hampshire Paper 
The only paper makers i in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hedley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY” —“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK"™ 
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THE KISS 
By Corinne Jarrell 
Phyllis kissed her beau last night, 
Kissed him in the hall, 
And I, alas, beheld the deed 


In the mirror on the wall. 


She kissed him and he gave return, 
The rogue! How could he dare 
To take such liberty as that 
With eyes and lips and hair? 


And though the glass revealed the maid 
I love with such a passion 

Boldly greet this favored youth 
In such a loving fashion, 


I cannot call her bold nor bad, 
This quite bewitching miss, 
Nor can I love her less, because 

*T was I received the kiss. 


Dreams 

“A remarkable and lucky thing happened to me once when I 
was dead broke,” imparted the aspiring poet. “It was near to 
the Christmas holidays, and I, needing money badly, sent a poem 
to a certain magazine. On the third night after, I dreamt that 
my poem had been accepted for fifty dollars. Of course when I 
woke up I was much disappointed. But the very next day, lo! 
there came the fifty-dollar check for verses!” 

“ Ah, you were in luck.” 

“Wait. Two days subsequent, back came my poem, accom- 
panied by an explanatory epistle from the editor. In this he said 
that owing to a dream his treasurer had dreamt the third night 
previous (same night as mine!) the treasurer, under the impression 
that his dream was a reality, forwarded my check on his own hook.” 

“Remarkable indeed! Did you return the check? ” 

“Oh, no! I sent back the poem, together with a note stating 
that under no circumstance could I dream of returning the fifty!” 
Charles C. Mullin 
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A Book of Valuable Ideas 
FREE for Beautifying the Home 


E will send you free of charge 
our book, “The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork, 

and Furniture,” two sample bottles of 
7 Johnson’s Wood Dye, and a sample of 

/ Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
This text-book of 50 pages is very 
attractive — 80 illustrations — 44 of them in 


color. 
The results of our extensive experiments are 


~* There is absolutely no similarity between 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


and the ordinary stain. Water stains Per 
spirit “stains” raise the grain of the wood. Oil“ stains” of woods in the 


do not sink below the surface of the wood or bring — ”0Wing Shades: 


out the beauty of the grain. Varnish “stains” are 4%; 
No. 140 Manilla Oak 


not stains at all. They are merely surface coatings 0 Gren 
No. 129 Dark Mahoga: 


which produce a cheap, shiny, painty finish. Johnson’s On 
. 0. 132 Green Weather 
Wood Dye is a dye. It penetrates the wood, does 
9,172 Flemis. 


not raise the grain, retains the high lights, and brings Oab 
out the beauty of the wood. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


will not scratch or mar. It should be applied with a cloth; dries instantly 
—rubbing with a dry cloth gives a velvety protecting finish of great 
beauty. It can be used successfully over all finishes. 
We want you to try Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax 
at our expense. Fill out the attached coupon, being careful to 
specify the shades of dye wanted. We will mail you promptly 
the booklet and samples. Do not pass this page until you 
have mailed the coupon., 


S. C. Johnson & Son 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprrncorr’s. 
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Convincine Proor 
The worthy parents of a sophomore at Dartmouth College 


were one day disputing as to the date of their last letter to their 
hopeful, from whom, somewhat to the distress of the mother and 
the indifference of the father, they had not heard for some time. 
* Are you sure, Thomas,” asked the mother, unconvinced, “ that 
it was on the twelfth that you last wrote to Dick? ” 
“ Absolutely,” was the old man’s decisive response. “I looked 


it up in my check-book this morning.” 
Howard Morse 


Wuart He Reatty Wanted 

An absent-minded husband rushed into a Curtis Street drug- 
store last night and, slapping down a dollar upon the counter, 
said, “ Give me a youthful bottle of—I mean, my blooming wife 
wants—er—I ” and, glancing around at the amused expression 
on the bystanders’ faces, he bawled out angrily, “ Darn it—I want a 
bottle of Bloothful yame—and wrap it up quick; I’m in a hurry.” 

The weary, yellow-headed clerk smiled weakly as he wrapped 
up a bottle of “ Ever Youthful Bloom ” lotion. 

Effie McDowell Davies 


ALWAYS IN THE WAY 
By J. J. O'Connell 


When you tell your best story at lunch 
And feel sure they will ask you for more, 
There is certain to be in the bunch 
The fellow who’s heard it before. 


No Dayucut Jon 

An old negro was doing chores around his house when his friend, 
the colonel, came along. 

“ Jasper, have you anything particular to do to-day?” asked 
the colonel. 

“No, sah. Nothin’ at all pahtic’lah, sah.” 

* Well, I’d like to have you fix up the garden for me and clean 
out the chicken-house. Will you do that, Jasper? ” 

“ Fo’ God!” exclaimed the negro, “ does yo’ wants me to do 


it in de daytime? ” 
Ida L. Brooks 
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PAPE’S 
22 GRAIN TRIANGULES OF 


DIAPEPSIN 


FOR INDIGESTION... 


te n 


Eat your favorite 
food without fear 


FORMULA. 


buh 22Gr. Triangule Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 


contains 
distress from an out-of-order stomach 
Calcio Carbon Precip. 


Cascara Sagrada 
recone Large 50c cases — any drug store 
Oi Cavada Snake Root. Pare, THompson & Pape, Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. and Windsor, Ont., Canada 


44% 


FOLLOWING PRICES: 
14 ft. Launch, 2h. $ 94.50 21 ft. Family Bost, 5.6h.p. 
$129. 25 ft. Family Bost, 5-6 h. p. $375. 
147. 30 ft. Family Bost, 12 to 14 b. p. 


> - $600. 
18 ft. Auto Boat, 2 b.p. $185. ‘28 fr. Family (Special) 12-14 h. p. $750. 35 ft. Family (Express) 40.50 h. p. $1,850. 
(20 miles per hour) C per howr) 


OUR 1909 CATALOGUE FREE UPON REQUEST 


OIT BOAT COMPANY 


1129 Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


Any manufacturer can build a good boat if it is properly designed but what good is any boat if the engi 
is not simple and reliable enough for you to operate successfully? Our reputation has been made 
with the engines we put in Detroit boats, the model, material and construction of which: are 
as good as the best in every point. The Detroit Engine that we furnish is being oper- 
ated satisfactorily by at least 10,000 inexperienced owners today. @ We build more 
boats than any three manufacturers. We buy more material. 1 
less. We sell more boats and ask a smaller profit per boat. 
branch stores to support and will therefor, sell you a Detroit 
,, boat (the best that money can buy) at the whole- 
~~ sale manufacturers’ price. Fully guaran- 
teed. Engine starts without crank-. 


Only 3 moving 
3 Automatically lubricat 

trol. Allpistons 
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First anp Last 
When a girl begins to call a man by his first name, it generally 
indicates that she has designs on his last. 
Clara O'Neill 


Feminine GENDER, ONLY 

A student at a certain theological seminary was being put 
through the preliminary oral examinations, which comprised a 
variety of miscellaneous questions, simple and otherwise, but always 
unexpected. Interrogation marks were being fired right and left 
with disconcerting rapidity. 

“Mr. T., the other form of duke!” the examiner demanded. 

* Duchess!” promptly responded Mr. T. 

“Of roe!” 

* Buck!” 

“ Negro!” 

“ Negress!” 

* Witch!” 

Mr. T. racked his brains. The class fidgeted. 

“ That, I believe, sir,” he brought out finally, “ is—-er—is a 
term, sir, belonging exclusively to the ladies!” 

N. B. Turner 


Tom’s WIsHER 

In a Philadelphia club a member was met not long ago by the 
announcement from a fellow member that a friend of both had 
fallen ill. 

“IT understand from the physician,” said the first member, 
“that Tom has brain fever. He’ll recover, but it’s thought his 
mind will be a blank.” 

“I trust the diagnosis is incorrect,” came in fervent tones from 
the second member, “ inasmuch as Tom owes me a hundred dollars.” 

Elgin Burroughs 


OF OPINION 

Kitty: “Mrs. Carleigh thinks her son, Harry, is the salt of 
the earth.” 

Janet: “ Well, I can’t see why. I think he is about the freshest 
thing I ever met.” 


W. J. Lampton 
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18-21-25 foot launches at proportionate prices. ll launches fitted with 
smetwo cycle reversing engines with s troll lever: plest engine made; starts 
=== without cranking, has only 3 moving parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00. All boats fitted 

—=— = with water-tight compartments; cannot sink, need no boat house. We are the largest 
—— factu pl boats in the world. Orders filled the day they are received. 
We sell direct to user, cutting out all middle-men's aan he Free Catalogue. 
. Michigan Stee! Boat Co., 1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Mich. 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES By S. S. Arabic, 16,000 Tons, Oct. 16, $650 up 
F. W. McNair, President 30 TOURS TO EUROPE, $270 UP. 
Located i k ior district. ines i 


Graduates, apply to President or Secretary, Ee 
sone Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


WRITE 


ILLUSTRATING MANN I NG 
CALLon 


PHONE US* DESIGNING CAT CHELC 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin and Well-Tried Remeds, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARs. 


“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT. SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURKS 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


ASET COMPLETE WORKS 


AND 


LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE—ONE YEAR 


handy - size volumes, 
bound in dark-green# 
half leather, artistically [ia 
decorated in gold. 

They are printed in 
large, clear type, on 
good antique paper. 

The edition is lim- 
ited, and the sets are 
numbered. 


CENTENARY EIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of Poe’s birth—he was born in 1809, the 
year that Lincoln and Darwin first saw the light—we have published an elegantly printed 
and bound edition of his works. In this, the Centenary edition, you will find all of Poe's 
masterpieces, poems, tales, essays, and miscellaneous writings. 


OUR OFFER 


We have set aside the first limited edition for distribution among our customers at a 
special introductory price. This means that if you order now, you can save about half the 
regular price. 

With each set one year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Magazine (regular price $2.50) 

is included. 


._ HS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO A SET AT THE SPECIAL LOW PRICE 


Cut out and mail the coupon to us with one dollar—in currency, or 

“.. money-order, or check—and the full set of eight volumes will be for- 

“warded to you prepaid. The balance of the introductory price of 
“$12.00 may be paid at the rate of one dollar a month. 


ORDER NOW! 


Remember that the edition is limited—and only 

the first edition goes at the low introductory price. 

Twelve dollars ($12.00) pays for the books and 

_ the magazine—but to be sure of a set at 
“these prices you should act at once. 


. Mail the coupon to-day, while you are thinking 
_ it. 


4B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprrxcort’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Every hour of every day 


are being carried by land and by 

sea to alpoints of the world. 
_They have secured this worl - 

wide patronage by successfully 

| meeting every typewriter need. 

The Smith Premier Typewniter Co..Inc.. Syracuse. NY. 


The New Models to and tt 
of the 


Remington 


main highway of travel from Typewriter 
Boston to all points in the Maritime 
Provi are the ripest fruit of Remington 
Scotia. Daily service from Long Wharf experience, the highest achievement of 
I (foot State Street) (except Saturday) in effect Remington skill and the perfect evidence 
about June 20, the magnificent steamers of Remington leadership. 
“Prince George,” “Prince Arthur,” and Some of the New Features: 
“Boston” in commission. Meantime, sail- New Single Dog Escapement 
ings | Send New Bain ‘Decimal Tabulator 
our cents im ps tor jormation, odelit) 
rates, folders, tours, etc., particularly illus- 
trated booklets, “‘ Summer Homes in Nova New Variable Line Spacing Lock 
Scotia,” and “Vacation Days in Nova Paper Fees 
Scotia,” to Remington 
Typewriter Company 
(Incorporate) 
New York and Everywhere 


x 


J. F. MASTERS, 
New England Supt. 
LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


R. U. PARKER, 
Acting G. P. A. 
Kentville, Nova Scotia 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Something Worth Doing 


@, Would you like to do a gracious act to four friends, at no cost to yourself? We 
want to send a specimen number of Lippincott’s MaGazine to each of four friends 
who you think might like the same sort of magazine that pleases you. 


«@. The news-stand sale of Lippincott’s is so large that we have relatively few returns; 
many issues are out of print; still, we shall be glad to make an effort to send any 
particular back numbers you think would especially please your friends. Of course, 
we cannot promise in every case to meet your selection. 

@ Please fill in all the blanks and mail to us to-day. You place yourself and your 
friends under absolutely No OBLIGATION by doing them and us this favor. Your 
name will not be used if you so request. Thank you! 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send a free specimen number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE to 


Full Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
Address 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send a free specimen number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE to 


Full Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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= that we have the staunchest boat made 


16-Foot Launch, $96.00 
18, 21 and 25-FOOT ‘|to Choose From. On 
LAUNCHES ~~ Hand Ready to Ship. 


at Proportionate Prices * 


ROWBOATS, $20.00 AND UP 


propel 


T source of © 


snd cary in 
asure to all who use them 


hey ar ont and 
lor FREE CATALOG nod the trp taben Michagan Steel Boot 


= Sai FOR LIST OF USERS OF OUR PATENT STEEL BOATS 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT COMPANY, pr Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
At the Gateway of the White Mountains. One i the finest Hotels in this Country. 
Good Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Boating, etc. Six Cottages to rent for the season. 
Write for Circular, 
W. W. BROWN, Dewey Horet, WasHINGTON, D. C., until May 22, then MANHATTAN HOTEL, 
New York City, until June 1, after that GRANLIDEN Hotet, LAKE SuNAPEE, N. H. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIpPINcoTT’s. 
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V 16-FOOTER with 2-H. P. Engine, Complete, $96.00 &-FOOT Au Express, 2-H. P. Engine, Complete, $185.00 
are the sole owners of patents (or the manufacture! of Tampa Fla sare, “At the he 
rivetted steel boats, Don't confound these boon on salt water ever sate ! owned bev, dive youre ; 
aed lapped seams. If you ae in doubt as to the strength ite bene so bean to 
Michigan Steel Boats, write us for testimonials re- : Go tan end ton oon om on oxy 
sived unsolicited from livery men who have used 
[2-FOOTER. to P. Engine, Complete, $300] 
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: = 
ur 4 FOOT “B” ROW BOAT. 1 PR. OARS, Complete, $28.80 12 FOOT “F" ROW BOAT, t PR- OARS, Complete, $20.00 
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FREE 
Rex Famous 
Complexion Powder 


the king of all beautifying powders. It is ab- 
sorbent and non-irritating and may be used 
where other powders are impossible. It will 
enhance the beauty of the most perfect com- 
plexion and render less apparent the defects of 
the poorest. It is endoresd 

fessional and society people, and we guarantee 
every package to give perfect satisfaction. To 
further introduce this wonderful powder we 
make this special offer to YOU. Send us the 
names and addresses of 10 ladies and toc in 
money or stamps to cover charges and we will 
send you prepaid a sample package of REX 
COMPLEXION POWDER, a sample jar of 
REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM, and 
our handsome illustrated BEAUTY BOOK. 
This handsome book is 32 pages and cover, and 
complete in detail, telling you how to preserve 
your beauty and create new charms. REX 
SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM is without a 
peer; we positively guarantee that it contains 
nothing that will produce or encourage the 
growth of hair or down on the face. It has 
more body and isa better working cream than 
any other cream manufactured, and will not 
turn rancid. 

By dealing with us you are guaranteed satis- 
faction; we will promptly return purchase 
price if any of our articles are not perfectly 
satisfactory to the user. Address 


REX BEAUTY SPECIALISTS 
Dept. 62. 290 E. 43rd St., Chicago, IIL 


by the leading pro-° 


y 


If interested in Sectional Book-cases, kindly write 
us for catalog of our CASE WITH THE RAISED 
PANELED ENDS, AND MISSION-STYLE CASES. 


Book-case catalog = No. 307 
Filing-cabinet catalog, No. 107 


DIVEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO VILAS-DIVEN Co. 


977 LACKAWANNA AVE. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Throughout the world prefer 


To all other Skin Soaps for 
reserving, — and 


autifying the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands. For rashes, 
itchings and chafings, red, 
rough hands, dry, thin and 
falling hair, for infant erup- 
tions, and skin blemishes, 
sanative, antiseptic cleans- 
ing and all purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are invaluable. 


world. Depots: London, 
5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
ndia, 


U.8.A., 
.. 133 Columbus Ave., 
Free, Cuticura Booklet on 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPrINncortt’s. 
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Er IN STOCK READY TO SHIP 


ENGINES STATIONARY ENGINES 


000 DETROIT 

Ov ERE “GIVING THE BEST OF 
SERVICE. Write for 
Detroit Marine Engines won more Trophy 
Cups on the Great Lakes last summer than 
wher makes combined. Detroit Engines 

ety Place 


p. up to 1 Suited for J equipment. i a ine in your 
work boats and speed boats. horse boat 4. solute 
of a pint of faction (every Marine 

bi Engine has a water proof ignition 

>», system, suited for fresh or 


REVERSIBLE GOVERNING 
STATIONARY ENGINE 
m and heat up. - | ‘% ' Starts without cranking. Sizes 2 h. p. to 
“i is compact, simple ’ 8 h. p., complete outht, mounted on skids 
Special . Cr: all ready to run. er 
f shaft di forged | ‘tarts, reverses and stops motor. jurns 
2%: h.p. :-4 h. p.. 5-6h inter- | gasolene or coal oi (kerosene). 
78h p..single cylinder; 8 h. p.. 10 hp 12- h. h. p.. double {changeable and fitted 
ylnder ; 50 h. p.,four cyhnder. Sizes in stock ready tor Full infor. 1-2000 of an inch. Connecting rod of selected stecl (I-beam sec- 
mation about engines for yp Stern Wheel and ¥ tion) and adjustable for wear. 
Track Cars. _Engines 


and Gears Guaranteed For One Year. 
DETROIT ENGINES START WITHOUT CRANKING 


save the hired man's wages. ry wi 
p, a hghtng dynamo, a washing 
outfit sold. Write for full information. a. sewing machine, a chum, a 
Write For Free Catalog, to cream separator, a printing press, ensilage 

Mari Dept, B, Stationary Engines 
Morne Retene Dent Fi Lunch Pardee sheller. It will light 
Gears and Boat Fittings J your house with 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


¥) Absolutely no vibration. Positive circulating 1314 JEFFERSON AVENUE asm Electricity and 
/Perfect speed control. , Simple, Reliable. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. burn less kerosene than a la 


We desire an Agent Demonstrator i in every With a Detroit tationary Ogine you can 
wholesale 


Chambers’s NEW Encyclopedia 


is a treasure-house of the World’s History, Biogra; y, Science, Art, Disco Philosophy, and 
th 


Religion, and a com — World’s Atlas with Star-Maps and Charts. Over 200,000 Articles, 4,000 


Illustrations, Colored Plates and Maps. 
MODERN, CONCISE, PRACTICAL, AND TRUSTWORTHY. 


Let us send you our complete phlet of Colored Plates » Seouee 
Pages, and Bindings, all together with our Special 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Encyclopedia Dept. 6 WASHINGTON SQUARE Philadelphia, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncorr’s. 


OTHER SIZES AT PROPORTIONATE PRIC jd 
REVERSE GEARS MARINE} 
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— and run equally well in either < 
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bal hr the exhaust bronze (no cheap bab 
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Joun:—‘‘Hssh, boys. This is strictly confidential. Go out in the garden and dig some worms. I’m going to take you 
Tue Cat:—“ He’s the foxy guy all right! The misses has gone out.”’ 


fishing. Dig up the whole garden so’s to be sure you get enough. The fish are ravenous this time o’ year.’’ 
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Announcement 


Wales Visible 


Adding and Listing Machine 


Joseph Boyer, President of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company of 
and Detroit. 


Charles Wales, ex-inventor for the Adder Machine Company, now in the 
employ of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


recently drew suit against the Adder Machine Company and a number of its Stockholders 
to annul the agreement of March 12, 1907, between Stockholders representing a majority of 
the Capital Stock of the Adder Machine Company. 


These cases were heard in the January term of Equity Court, Luzerne County, Penn- 
sylvania, and on February 6th Judge Halsey handed down an opinion sustaining the agree- 
ment, which agreement prevents Mr. Boyer and his associates from gaining control of the 
Adder Machine Company. 


This decision permits the Trustees of the Stock under the agreement to control the 


Company. _ It also confirms the right of the Wilkes-Barre Stockholders to acquire the Stock 
of any Stockholder, party to the agreement, who does not desire to continue the agreement. 


Give us an opportunity of demonstrating to you the merits of the Best adding machine 
on earth, which attracted the attention of Mr. Boyer and induced him and his associates to 
attempt the purchase of the controlling interest in the Company who manufacture it. 


Send for information. 


THE ADDER MACHINE COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, Wikes-Barre, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 
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Joun:—“ It was a slick idea, bamboozling the boys into doing this digging for me. Come, boys, I guess you’ ve got enough 
We got the whole garden dug up lookin’ for ’em.”’ 


worms now; we'll start off.” 
Tue Car:—‘‘ The misses’!l have a fit when she finds out they’ ve gone a fishing.” 


Tue Boys:—“ All right. 
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Business Ambassadors | ts 


. A man’s letters 
tifully 


Mother Earth’s Treasures,” an in- 
teresting booklet for investors in min- 


WILLIAMS ing securities, or those who contem- 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER plate investing, and wish to attain 
some knowledge of conditions which 
virtually prints your letters. It is a machine that 


exist, and to have pointed out to them 
the features which every mining prop- 
erty of merit should possess in order 
to be a success. 

Written by a mining engineer of 
many years’ experience. You will not 
only find it interesting reading, but 
you will obtain practical knowledge 

anything else. Waite for the from its pages. 


aoe se It will be sent free upon request. 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, 
Derby, | 1Geo, R. Woodin & Co. 


15 State Street - BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


3 000110.000 EYE WATER 


IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you FOREIGN STAM a Send reference for selection on 
SPECIAL REPRESENTA TIVE ' : approval. 50 per cent. com- 
of the oldest and largest realestateand broker- mission. 25 mixed foreign, Japan, Chili, etc., 2 cts. 100 
age company in America. Representatives are making $3,000 from Mozambique, Tasmania, etc., 5 cts. from Turkey, 
to ——— year ee : stmentof capital. ree Cuba, Australia, etc., 12 cts. 1000 from al 7 the world, 
opportunities open ly our system you can n m 
making money in afew weeks without interfering with your Yuet  . all ditierent old U. S., 10 cts. my stamps. 
present occupation. Our ce-operative department will give you ve you to se 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti- H. J. KLEINMAN, 3643 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
tution in the world, 2 Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page book. free. 


THE CROSS COMPANT, 2691 Beaper Block, Chicago 


0U CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR N DH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descrip’ 
catalog. Whatever you select ——— we send on approval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal 
1S payments. Your credit Our prices the lowest. Wegivea of and Asa 


good. 

AL DIAMOND nothing is safer t! 

neve to Ohinage, | containing 1-96 illustrations, it is tree: Bod 
In writing to adverflsers, kindly mention 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific es which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
White Plains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Providence, R. 1. 
A Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Buffalo, N. Y. London, England 


A PERFECT BUST 
Happy Mar r 1age Would you have a form 


second to none? All 
Depends largely ona knowl- Sat places made plump 
edge of the whole truth — aad beautiful in con- 
about self and sex and their a See tour, anda bustas full, 
relation to life and health. plump and firm as you 
This knowledge does not ; could desire? 

come intelligently of itself, - THE NADINE SYSTEM 

nor correctly from ordinary sd of ment 
every-day sources. ; plain Women Beautiful 


iat Instructions also given thin 

EX I ; women how to gain 15 to 30 

- care given by 

entire! 
ty William H. Wailing, imparts in a developed. 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume ; Enclose stamp 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. for free sealed 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. , contain- 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. op. : ng photos from 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, ; oa life and ful: infor- 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. mation how to 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. develop yourself 
a rouse Have. at home. Address 
nowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. MME. HASTINGS, AD., 52 Dearborn St, CHICAGO, il. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding. Full Gold Stamp. Illustrated. $2.00 
Write for “‘Other People’s Opinions *’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 20, Phila., Pa. 


Sickness in the Family 


No Doctor Within Reach. Be Prepared. Homeopathic 
and Biochemic Medici freshly prepared and active, sent express 
paid or post-paid, anywhere in U. S. or Canada. Our 152-page Manual 
cled with ee j ’ of treatment mailed FREE to any address, contains full particulars, 
SORE EYES Dy EVE WATE HALSEY BROS. ©0., Est. 1855, 91% Wabash 

UI. Chicago, LIL: 888Z Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. Address 
nearest office. Write to-day. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on 
Approval and trial to any one in U. S. and 
prepay the freight. lf you are not satisfied with 
the bicycle after using it ten days ship it back and 


don't pav a cent. 
Do not b bicycle ora 

FACTORY PRICES | ["MOTH-PROOF CEDAR 

it ial recei test Art ©; 
loge of high-grade bicycles and sundries and leara _ Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 

our «umheara-of prices aud marvelous new special Shippe d prepai d Knocked-Down easy to fit 
offers. th 

iT ONLY COSTS ——— inplace. Write for particulars and free sample 
F REE by return mail. You will get much valua! Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red Cedar. 
information. De Not Wait; write it — Give exact inside measurements. 


‘Tires, Brakes, parts, 
Cedar Sale) Point, N. C. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. K849 CHICAGO Vert. G., High N. © 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncorr’s. 
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